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LIFE OF THE POET. 

David Blyth is a name unknown to &me. He lived a 
quiet and useful life although a brief one, for he died 
young, mourned over by his family, and beloved by those 
who knew him. These were necessarily a very limited 
number, because his youth and manhood were chiefly 
passed upon the ocean. Of a pleasant and light-hearted 
disposition, with the buoyant feelings and brave, unflag- 
ging characteristics of a British sailor, he maintained a 
pleasant demeanour, both in his correspondence and 
social intercourse, and even throughout his somewhat 
protracted last illness. 

That he was a poet or given at all to verse-making, no 
one, not even his most intimate friends, knew or sus- 
pected, and the &ct he was careful to conceal. This 
excess of modesty was no doubt characteristic of the 
man, for in all the relations of life he was noted for his 
lack of self-assertion. After his death a little volume of 
poems was found amongst his papers, neatly written in 
his own hand, and apparently prepared for publication. 
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Perhaps this affords another proof of the saying that 
poetic genius cannot be hid, and that although many 
men may erroneously imagine they are poets, no real 
poet can be unconscious of his true merits. Thus our 
poet — 

" Critic ! I pray thee judge not too severe ; 
Beauties thtre are, and faults there may be here. 
For me, I crave indulgence ; 'tis my skill 
To guide the vessel, not direct the quill." 

David was bom in Dundee in 1810. His grandfather 
was a merchant, and his father, Mr. Henry Blyth, was 
also a merchant and linen thread manufacturer there. 
His mother's name was Jessie Bell, of a respectable Fife- 
shire family, her father being Mr. David Bell of Bonnyton, 
whose wife was his own cousin, and a sister of Dr. 
Duncan, chaplain of Admiral Duncan's flagship at the 
battle of Camperdown. Mrs. Blyth's eldest brother. 
General Sir John Bell, G.C.B., was distinguished as one 
of Wellington's favourite officers in the Peninsular War. 
Of a family of twelve David was the third son. He 
received an excellent education at the Dundee Academy, 
the best his native town afforded, and in those days 
some of the burgh schools and academies gave an 
education, especially in mathematics and in science 
proper, quite as solid (if less superficially extensive) as 
now. Like the sons of many of the best families in that- 
seaport town, familiar with ships and shipping from their 
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infancy, David early chose the merchant navy as his 
profession. 

Life on the ocean wave seemed to the ardent boy 
noble in itself and attractive to his craving for adventure 
and love of foreign scenes. It seemed the natural path- 
way to a personal acquaintance with and knowledge of 
that world of which all his history and geography books 
but showed him the pictures. 

His first voyage was in the * Mary Hope,' to New 
York, at the age of nearly 16, and notwithstanding the 
somewhat rough treatment of the apprentices by the 
sailors of that ship, David seems to have retained his 
liking for the sea unimpaired. In subsequent years he 
sailed twice round the world, besides numerous voyages 
of less ample circle, and, for the most part, in large 
vessels engaged in the India, New Zealand, Pacific, and 
inter-colonial trade. In those days such voyages re- 
presented nearly as many months as they now do weeks, 
so that he was at home only at long intervals. No fresh- 
water sailor was he — 

** On. broad wings stretching to the wind 
I 'd launch my galley forth, 
Reverse Time's horologe, and bind 
A girdle round the earth." 

It is impossible to read his poems without learning to ' 
know and to like the writer, and we can enter somewhat 
into his feelings of disappointment at finding the life of a 
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sailor so realistic and so very different from his boyish anti- 
cipations. His experience, however, is not perhaps a &ir 
criterion of a merchant seaman's life even of those days, 
for he seems to have been unfortunate, in more instances 
than one, in his comrades and officers, whose manners 
and education were evidently uncongenial to him. The 
generous, hearty, encouraging smile or word so character- 
istic of many of the old Salts seem to have been sadly 
wanting in his experience, and that he never deserted 
his post or flinched from his duties, nor even complained 
to his friends at home, are proofs of the indomitable cour- 
age and perseverance and the steady principles of the 
young man. Under such circumstances, far away from 
any sympathising friends, and cut off in a manner for 
months, and perhaps years, from intercourse with books 
and papers, that he could write such verses as his are, is 
one more illustration of Shelley's theory that suffering 
is educational, and that 

"Men 
Are cradled into Poetry by wrong, 
They learn in suffering* what they teach in song." 

Meantime John Blyth, David's younger brother, had 
followed his example. He sailed in the 'Arab,' a fine 
clipper merchant ship built at Dundee, and commanded 
by Captain Smart, R.N. A model vessel, and rigged in 
the newest fashion, she sailed down the noble river Tay 
on a beautiful summer afternoon, and the present writer 
can remember that a crowd of friends followed her with 
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admiring eyes as she lessened in the distance. Those 
who have only seen a steam-ship under weigh cannot 
fully realise the beauty of such a sailing-ship under a 
press of sail. Her wide distended canvas, her bending 
spars and easy graceful movements were bird-like, and 
conveyed the impression of speed much beyond the 
reality. There was poetry and music in her motion, 
and she looked a living thing, beautiful, buoyant and 
exhilarating to behold ; she seemed 

*' Like proudest war-horse breathing foam 
Pressing to foremost fight." 

To such boys as David and John Blyth sights of this 
kind must have conveyed the idea that "life on the 
ocean wave " was the very poetry of existence. 

The two young sailors met in London, both their 
vessels seem to have arrived together, and there also they 
parted for the last time. The * Arab,' now commanded, 
I think, by Captain Atherden, sailed for Vera Cruz on 
or about Christmas 1830, and nothing more was ever 

heard of her. The seething water received the model 

« 

ship and her gallant crew, and now they lie at the 
bottom of the great deep. 



« 



Speak, for thou hast a voice, perpetual sea ! 
Lift up thy surges with some signal word ! 
Tell where the pilgrims of the waters be, 
For whom so many bleeding hearts are stirr'd." 
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But alas ! there is no response ; their whereabouts 
must remain unknown till that day when all the secrets 
of the deep will be given up. By and by the family at 
home became expectant, then anxious, and then the sus- 
pense became intense. Some months later, just when all 
hopes had begun to be abandoned, Margaret, the third 
daughter, age 1 7, then in London, and Mary, the second, 
age 2 5, were both lying on their death-beds. " When 
sorrows come, they come not single spies but in bat- 
talions !" Both died of inflammation of the lungs within 
a few weeks of each other, the latter on Christmas Day 
1 83 1, without knowing that her sister Margaret had "gone 
before," for the Doctor thought she might be unable to 
bear the intelligence. The grief of the parents may be 
imagined. Their first-bom son (also named David) had 
died in infancy. Euphemia, their fourth and twin 
daughter, at the age of 2 years, and Jessie, their first 
daughter, shortly afterwards (1823) at the age of 22. 
What breaks in one family circle ! and all at the most 
interesting stage of life, in the bloom of apparent health 
and beauty. 

But the mother's -anguish was not yet complete, for 
within nine months of the loss of John and Margaret 
and Mary she lost her dear husband also. Mr. Blyth 
was a gentleman of very good education and genial 
manners, much liked by his friends ; he was carried off 
suddenly after an illness of only two or three days, in his 
63d year. Mrs. Blyth was a lady of singular mental 
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capacity, firmness, and good sense, otherwise she must 
have sunk, utterly crushed under such an acciunulation 
of heart-rending bereavements. But she had learned to 
bow her head in pious resignation to the decrees of her 
Heavenly Father and to say " Thy will be done 1 " 

She had in her eldest son Henry a strong arm on 
which to lean, and he, with rare self-denial and noble 
courage, at once quietly assumed his father's place, and 
with a life-long constancy, rarely equalled, continued to 
act the part of parent as well as elder brother to the 
&mily thus bereaved. David, the sailor boy, was fax 
away upon the sea, ignorant of his losses ; Thomas and 
Charles and the youngest daughter, Isabella, were all 
with their mother at home, attending school, for Charles 
was some seventeen years younger than Heniy. 

But to return to David. A young man of his steadi- 
ness and education would not fail to rise from the ranks ; 
but, after completing his apprenticeship articles, his fre- 
quent changes of ship indicated a desire to see as much 
of the world's surface as possible, rather than anxiety for 
promotion. In 1829 he was second mate of a London 
ship, and subsequently chief mate of an Indiaman. 
From some memoranda and elaborate calculations 
found amongst his papers, he was evidently a scholar in 
Astronomy and Navigation, and his poems give evidence 
of his scientific taste and education generally — fax beyond 
the ordinary acquirements of a sailor even of the present 
day To a man of his taste and feeling, a profession so 

B 
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monotonous — for long months with nothing to soothe a 
poet's eye except a boundless expanse of weary water and 
empty air — would in most cases have become all but in- 
supportable. But his temperament was unusually cheery 
and buoyant ; and his cultivation of the Muse must have 
been an ever-present solace and refreshment to his 
spirits — all the more so because indulged in secret and 
in hours stolen from sleep. 

That "ill news travel fast," is a proverbial saying, 
yet David's always uncertain address would in those 
days greatly delay these ill news to him; but as one 
home letter after another reached him, he keenly felt the 
family bereavement, and, as may be supposed, warmly 
sympathised with them. The business of his father had, 
he knew, not been latterly a successful one, consequent 
on one of those revolutions which sometimes occur in 
trade, and eventually his branch of business altogether 
died away in Dundee, from the somewhat unequal 
competition of new machines in the West of Scotland. 
The knowledge of this fact probably re-animated David's 
courage, and steeled him to persevere in his profession 
notwithstanding its uncongenial surroundings, but he 
steadily discouraged a proposal of his friends at home, 
to build a ship for his command. Still his letters were 
cheerfully and hopefully expressed, but probably more to 
save the fears of his parents, than to conceal from him- 
self that his health was beginning to give way, under that 
insidious disease too well named " consumption." 
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The news of his father's death do not seem to have 
reached him for fully a year, and still he continued yet 
a year or two more at his chosen profession, when a 
circumstance occurred which finally determined him to 
retire from it. In discharging his cargo at Calcutta, a 
few bars of iron were found short of the number signed 
for in the bill of lading, perhaps from an error in the 
loading, or probably stolen by the coolies in discharging. 
Although no personal blame was attributed to David, 
he was held responsible in virtue of his position as chief 
officer of the ship, and a claim made for their value. 
It was the rule of the port, but when exacted, there was 
often a counterbalancing excess of some other portion of 
the cargo to meet it. David was as honest as steel, 
and consequently high-minded. He at once resented 
what he considered uni^ir and unhandsome treatment 
on the part of his owners or their agents, paid the 
demand, and gave up his place. One homeward voy- 
age more, and he also gave up his profession of true 
British sailor, although Father Neptune had not often 
proved a kind or indulgent parent to him. 

Returning, thus disappointed in his life prospects, the 
young sailor (then about 25) arrived at that house, 
where were so many seats of loved ones now empty ! 
To his home-sick soul, his widowed mother's welcome 
must have had a saddening effect, especially in view of 
his growing weakness, but he still hid his feelings and 
his illness from all, under as cheerful and light-hearted a 
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disposition as ever. David's cheerfulness, however, never 
became unpleasant, for it was not acted, but constitu- 
tional, and natural to him, and sustained him from 
despondency throughout. 

But his growing weakness could not be long concealed 
from his mothers' eye. He was well built, and of full 
height and fair complexion; originally he was moderately 
robust, but latterly become spare and pale. He was 
sent to Balgay Farm, temporarily; then he returned 
home to Rosefield, the snug happy home of the Blyth 
family. Here he wrote a little, drew several pencil 
sketches and water colours, in which he excelled, and 
having a fine ear for music, he played the piano with 
taste. His talents as an artist, although an untrained 
one, is shown in a water-colour drawing of the " Pirate 
Ship " in my possession, of which an engraving is given 
in this volume. He adorned his home with the collection 
of foreign curiosities — rare shells, and objects in natural 
history which he had selected in foreign lands. His 
collection of New Zealand and South Sea war-clubs, 
spears, arrows, and paddles, was especially excellent, 
and at that time rare, and he distributed them amongst 
various friends and museums. Otherwise, his time was 
spent in the garden, and largely in reading, which was a 
source of great enjoyment. However, his health did not 
improve, and his brother Henry, with a view of removing 
him to a more genial climate less exposed to east winds, 
sent him to Armagh to reside as his agent for purchas- 
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ing Irish flax and yams. Here he remained for upwards 
of a year; the business was successful; and he made the 
acquaintance of one or two gentlemen who seemed to 
appreciate him very highly ; but health was steadily and 
surely failing him, and, like the stricken deer, he returned 
to Rosefield to be with his mother and sister at home. 

Here his strength rapidly failed : the disease was 
making evident progress, and ere long he was just able 
to walk a little between his sofa and the garden. His 
medical attendant was the late Dr. Carruthers, but 
medical skill could no longer avail. David refused to 
complain or despond; he maintained his joking light- 
heartedness to the last, perhaps to cheer his dear mother, 
for his cough was now most painful, and with the fre- 
quent loss of blood. To the end he refused to keep his 
bed during the day, and even when the last day was 
at hand, he walked outside into the open air, then 
back to his favourite sofa. Isabella was with him ; she 
was alarmed by an unusually severe fit of coughing, 
followed by copious spitting of blood. It was his life's 
blood : he sank rapidly, and was 'removed down stairs. 
Here he rested perfectly exhausted, but calm and con- 
tented, and two days later, tended by the loving hands 
of his mother and his sister, he expired quietly and hope- 
fully, and his latter end was peace. He died at noon 
on the 17th day of October 1838, in his 28th year, and 
was interred in the Old Howff family burying ground. 

David Blyth was a genuine good man, and, although 
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not demonstrative except in his cheerfulness, was a 
fevourite with all who knew him, and those who knew 
him best loved him the most. That he never married is 
probably accounted for by the state of his health. 

Some further details of his family will be found in the 
Appendix. 

There are no dates given to indicate the times at which 
the several poems had been composed, nor are they writ- 
ten in his manuscript in any consecutive order in that 
respect ; but that nearly all of them were written at sea 
is self-evident. Simple in style, and generally inartistic 
in construction, they reveal the state of his feelings and 
the aspirations and longings of his heart in a manner 
singularly transparent and natural. It may be true that 
solitude is to be found in the heart of a great city, but 
certain it is that our poet found it unsought on the wide 
ocean. A great poet complained with a sad bitterness — 

"But my Hippocrene was but my breast, 
And my feelings (its fountain) are dry." 

But with David this fountain welled up imbidden, indeed 

was to him — 

** A solace true 

In many an early hour and late." 

Thus, to quote his own words — 

** Besides, it yields a feeling of delight, 
At least it banishes a sense of pain — 
I mean not of the body but the mind — 
And comforts us when destiny's unkind." 
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And he was content, but his was evidently the content- 
ment quite as much of duty as of pleasure. That he felt him- 
self to be cUone without sympathy, or any one congenial 
spirit with whom to hold converse, is evident from many of 
his verses, although he always maintains a spirit of cheer- 
ful independence. If he betrays longings occasionally, 
they all seem to reach forward to Home, and his life afloat 
he appears to have latterly endured as a cross to be borne 
— a task to be wrought out preparatory to the enjoyment 
of his true life rather than as a portion of that life itself. 
Perhaps this state of feeling arose naturally out of the 
circumstances in which he was so long placed, combined 
with the fact of the insidious advance of that disease 
which he must have occasionally felt was slowly undermin- 
ing his strength. Certainly there was nothing of the 
hypochondriac in his constitution, rather the reverse. That 
he was naturally cheerfid and pleasant in his manner, and 
formed for friendship in its highest sense, was found by 
the few friends and companions to whom he was known 
during his short residence at home and in Ireland. 

As to the merits of his poems, the public has had no 
opportunity of judging as yet. That they are now pub- 
lished evidences the fevourable opinion of those who 
have read them in manuscript. They are no mere 
catalogue of nautical phrases, but the musings and 
ideas of a thinking man of observation and fine poetic 
feeling, warm-hearted and true. There is evinced in 
many of the poems a deep thoughtfulness, a playful 
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humour, and much true philosophy, rare in so young a 
man, and specially remarkable in a sailor. Poetry of such 
a character, and poetic description so graphic as that of 
the leading poem, will, the Editor believes, be appreciated 
by many readers, but for young men will be at once 
educational and interesting. And withal, there is in his 
verses a spirit at once wise, hopeful, and manly. Thus, 
from "Adversity," 

" Adversity invigorates the frame, 
What is this dreaded evil but a name ? 
There's not an ill that time or tide can bring 
But from its root some latent good may spring." 

The thought that he may, even in a remote way, 
contribute to the bringing to light the works of a hitherto 
unknown true Poet is reward more than sufficient for 
the Editor's imperfect labours. 



FiFESHIKE, 

August iS^g. 

B. M. 




A SAILOR'S PROLOGUK 



Critic, I pray thee, judge not too severe ; 
Beauties there are, and faults there may be, here. 
Be generous ; 'tis the part of genius still 
To foster talents and encourage skill ; 
To point out errors with malignant pride, 
This flower to ridicule, that sketch deride, 
Or scan an author, bent his faults to find. 
Speaks but an envious heart and little mind. 
Canst guide the pencil with a skilful hand ? 
Hast genius, spirit, style, at thy command? 
Then judge with candour ready to advise, 
Point out where lurks a fault, or error lies, 
Give the advantage of thy better taste 
To mend what's badly done, or done in haste ; 
Commend with pleasure, but condemn with pain ; 
Faults may be mended if we try again. 
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For me, I crave indulgence; 'tis my skill 
To guide the vessel, not direct the quilL 
Observe the rules above, praise or condemn, 
I'll own 'tis justice if I'm judged by them. 



THE PIRATE SHIP. 

" I sing from sympathy — the breath of heaven 
Is harping on the ratline and the shroud. 
Methinks 'twere strange I lacked a poet's fire. 
When even the home I live in plays the lyre 1" 

On board the homeward bound Indiaman ' Hindoo ' — ^The Crew's anticipa- 
tions of Home — ^The Pirate Ship seen lurking round St. lago's rocky 
cape — Gives chase — 'Hindoo' crowds all sail— Faultless beauties and 
matchless speed of Pirate — Motions of both vessels through the water 
described — Pirate's guns and men thrice that of the * Hindoo ' — Opens 
ports and fires — ' Hindoo's ' preparations for fight — Her Captain's manly 
and eloquent appeal to his Crew — No Surrender ! — Longs for sunset — 
Anxious moments— Under cloud of Pirate's smoke ' Hindoo ' runs her 
down — They swarm on board the 'Hindoo' — Desperate fight — Her 
Captain by masterly manoeuvre turns the dde of battle — ^Awful carnage 
— Death of Pirate Chief— They retreat overboard — Captain's address — 
A British cheer — Moonlight — Fearful sight — Pirate Ship goes down — 
"Heard yet that shout!" — "And on the waste of waves we float 
alone I" 

Near where Cape Verd's volcanic islands lie. 
Scorched with the fervour of a torrid sky, 
Indented deep with many a nameless bay. 
Where the dark Pirate wont to board his prey, 
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A gallant bark from India's spicy shore, 

Fraught with its wealth, her homeward passage bore. 

Full many a happy heart is beating there, 

Anticipation leaves no room for care. 

Each has some favourite object to attain, 

Some hope that cheers him o'er the boisterous 

main. 
The husband broods o'er those he left behind, 
And the fond maiden claims a lover's mind ; 
Again he sees the ne'er-forgotten face. 
Again he thrills beneath the last embrace. 
Then turns to chide the faint and lagging breeze, 
That leaves him loitering on the stagnant seas. 

The calm and scorching day was past its noon, 
And hazy clouds dimmed the declining sun. 
Northward a league St. Jago's island lay. 
The breeze was freshening with the close of day. 
When round a rocky cape was seen to creep 
A long low schooner, o'er the rippling deep : 
The spars were bending with a press of sail. 
Onward she comes before the rising gale ; 
Near and more near the snake-like vessel drew. 
Manned with a numerous and a swarthy crew ; 
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Ten carronades her sooty sides embraced, 
A long and ponderous swivel guards her waist. 
The setting sun gleams on a hundred brands, 
A wood of pikes are grasped in ready hands, 
Her ports are up, her boarding mattings spread. 
By heavens ! a ball is whistling o'er our head ; 
That iron messenger bespeaks too plain 
Some prowling robber of the unguarded maia 
Now Qod of mercy, see his flag unrolls, 
A Pirate 1 hope is none, save for our souls. 

Hard up the helm, 'tis done, crowd every sail, 
And try we first if speed can aught avail. 
If we can shun him till the fall of night. 
An altered course may aid us in our flighty 
If not, we gain brief space to arm our crew, 
'Tis ours to dare, what Heaven permits we'll do ! 
His force is treble ours, but should he close, — 
Britons were never known to count their foes. 

Now springs our * Hindoo ' o'er the flashing tide. 
Recoil the billows from her lofty side. 
While every sail which can increase her speed 
Now lends its impulse at her utmost need ; 



.1 
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Wide to the wind the studding sails are given, 
Sail above sail aspiring soars to heaven. 
The knotty pine now groans beneath the strain, 
The scattered spray descends in briny rain ; 
Divided billows fret and foam around. 
Then close behind her with a rushing sound, 
And like a cauldron boils the sullen deep 
Beneath our vessel's fierce and onward sweep. 

Behind, the pirate schooner cleaves her way. 
Strains every nerve to grapple with her prey. 
The floating sails her faultless beauties shroud — 
Onward she flies beneath the extended cloud ; 
No yeasty foam is working at her sides. 
She scarcely breaks the billow which she rides. 
Like some light gossamer she wings the wind. 
And scarce a ripple tells the tale behind ; 
Her spiry masts, her light and graceful form. 
Sport with the breeze, but tremble in the storm. 
Picked from a thousand for her matchless 

speed. 
She still can choose to dare or shun a deed. 
And when no hope remains from fire or steel, 
Her last, her sure resource lies in her keel ; 
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And once her fairy form leans to the breeze, 
The wild curlew not lighter skims the seas. 
Then vain- pursuit — hopes of a prize, adieu ! 
She passes like a meteor from the view ! 

Not idle all — ^the * Hindoo's ' scanty band 

Have nerved each dauntless heart and armed each hand. 

No witless jest, no laugh nor smile is there. 

But the stem energy that owns despair. 

These prove their pistols worthy of the strife, 

Those point the cutlass, others whet the knife ; 

One group are nailing pikes upon their staves. 

Another gaze across the bounding waves ; 

When following fast the pirate craft is seen 

Usurping yard by yard the space between. 

While from her two bow guns, which only bear. 

At intervals a shot booms through the air, 

And crashings overhead proclaim to all 

Their warlike chaser fires no friendly ball. 

Now, mustering all her mates and gallant crew, 
Thus spoke the chieftain of the chased * Hindoo : ' — 
" Friends and companions, noVs the time to prove 
How much you honour me and if you love. 
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When need is none most men have friends enow, 
But once he needs them, he can find but few. 
There is a servant serves the eye alone. 
Turn but the head, his fiery zeal is gone ; 
These are most bold upon a summer's sea. 
Nerveless when breakers roar beneath the lee ; 
Alert and ready in the open day, 
When howls the midnight tempest, where are they ? 
These are most bold when there are none to fight. 
These are most strong when nought requires their might. 
When useless ever in their master's eye. 
Still to be sought for when hard duties try ; 
The first to faint, and foremost to complain, 
Cowards in their hearts, and bullies in their mien ! 
Give me the man whose voice is seldom heard. 
Quiet on the deck, and hearty on the yard — 
One in the calm unnoted and unknown, 
Tis but in danger that the man is shown ; 
Staunch to his fiiend, and to his master true. 
And such, my tars, I look to find in you. 

" Twelve months, my lads, we've paced the self-same 

deck. 
Together dared the tempest and the wreck ; 
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In Indian lands we pulled the juicy grape, 
And tossed oflf Horn's tempestuous beaten-cape. 
I've been ^ master strict but not severe, 
And looked for service more through love than fear. 
If I have any claim for kindness past, 
You cannot — dare not — fail me at the last. 
For me, ere this my arm resign my brand. 
The foe who takes the sword shall get the hand 1 
I know my choice — ^to die a gallant death. 
And drag a foe down with my latest breath. 
Tis sweet — 'tis noble — so with life to part, 
Your blade still quivering in a villain's heart ! 
Or ta'en alive, be tortured days on days, 
And die a thousand deaths a thousand ways : 
If e'er regret these heartless ruffians bore, 
'Twas when the mangled corpse could feel no 
more ! 

" You all have homes, some spot on British ground 
Dearer than all the rest the sun goes round, 
Some holy tie that binds you to the earth, 
Fond hopes that nestle round your own quiet hearth. 
Think on your widowed wives; oh, many a prayer 
Is breathed for you upon the midnight air ! 
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And many an anxious gaze thrown o'er the tide 
For him the fates have severed from her side. 
To some a mistress fond and true is given, 
A link you scarce would part to purchase heaven, 
May every hope and every earthly tie 
Teach you to value life and liberty. 

" Trust not for mercy to these savage men ; 
Go seek it in the famished tiger's den ; 
Let every blow fall on an outlaw's crest, 
And every thrust be through a tyrant's breast 
Should any here dare play a recreant part, 
I bear a bullet for the traitor's heart ; 
Now mark yon sable flag which waves in gloom. 
Stamped with the ghastly symbols of the tomb. 
It seals our doom without the aid of words — 
Our only hope is in our own good swords ; 
And may their creed, whene'er your courage fails. 
Ring in your ears, * The dead can tell no tales !' 

'* Enough ! Let both big guns abaft be brought. 
And cram with round and grape each iron throat ; 
These ranged point blank along our level deck. 
May thin the boarders when they least may reck. 
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Now all is ready. While we yet have breath 
One hearty cheer for victory or death ! 
And now, my lads, each to his several post, 
He loves me best who hates a tyrant most 1" 

The setting sun now casts a lurid gleam, 

As struggles through the cloud his level beam, 

Tinging the ocean with a crimson flood, 

As if each billow bore a crest of blood. 

Still holds the breeze, and still the pirate gains, 

And now she hangs abreast the mizzen chains. 

Shot after shot flies through the tattered sails, 

Or, yet more dangerous, plunges in the wales ; i 

Prone on the deck, and stretched upon his 

face. 
Each seaman watches by his several brace ; 
Disguised, the watchful master treads the plank. 
And eyes the schooner hovering on his flank, 
Scanning each move with such intensity. 
As if his very soul were in his eye. 
Alternate plans are floating in his brain, 
And all abandoned as unfit or vain. 

^ A strong plank extending along the vessel's sides to which 
the stays of the masts and rigging are fixed. 
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The pause — ^the start-^the quick unmeasured tread, 
Betrays the anxious mind and plotting head. 
Hark ! now he speaks, wrapt in a moody trance, 
" Thus shall it be, though 'tis a desperate chance. 
'Twere madness man to man to cope with them, 
Valour will aid us less than stratagem. 
Soon as the twilight has possessed the sky, 
And hides our motions from his wary eye, 
With sidelong bound we'll plunge within his beam 
And cleave a passage for the rushing stream ! 
If we succeed, we crush them in the nest, 
If not ! — but God alone can tell the rest ! " 

The sun had sunk beneath the western main, 
The twinkling stars assume their twilight reign, 
The pirate schooner, by her cannon's roar, 
Full within hail upon the broadside bore ; 
Shot after shot upon the stillness broke. 
Her hull is hidden with the circling smoke ; 
Along her peopled deck a cry is heard — 
A thrilling cry, " See all prepared to board ! " 

" And now, O God, my trust is all in Thee ; 
Give me to crush this robber of the sea. 
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With cloudy curtain shroud each gaudier light, 
And guide, in vengeance guide our prow aright 
Oh grant my prayer ! — ^And thou, the timoneer,i 
Let thy wrapt soul lie lurking in thine ear ; 
Watch every move, and, once the order given. 
Let speed obey by all thy hopes of heaven ! 

" Hard down the helm ! " Prompt at the stem command. 
The wheel revolves beneath the steersman's hand ; 
The gallant bark springs to the wind, and now 
Full on the Pirate points her unseen prow. 
What intense feelings crowd that pause of fate ! 
Winks not the eye, the pulse forgets to beat. 
Clenched are the teeth, and held the indrawn breath. 
Vibrates the balance between life and death. 
'Tis but a moment, wrapped in smoke around. 
She plunges forward with relentless bound ; — 
One spring ! another 1 yet a third, and hark ! 
She thunders headlong on the fated bark. 

One groaning crash, and, borne upon her side. 
The Pirate reels, half-buried in the tide ; 
The greedy waves bound o'er her crowded deck, 
Sails, masts, and yards descend a mingled wreck : 

^ The helmsman. 
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A crushed and mangled thing she lies below, 

And writhes convulsive with the mortal blow; 

By tangled cords inseparably bound, 

Her fruitless struggles but enlarge the wound ; 

Her crashing timbers feel the giant embrace, 

The insidious waves rush through the unguarded 

spaca 
One mingled shout rose on the dusky air, 
That breathes revenge, defiance, and despair. 
Till all is hushed beneath her chiefs command, 
" Mount ! follow me, and tiy her sword in hand ! " 

Prompt at the word, up climbing from below 
By many a rope they gain the * Hindoo's ' bow ; 
The whistling bullet and the clashing sword 
Dispute the gangway as they crowd on board. 
And now each reeking blade is red with blood. 
Howling, the pirates drop within the flood ; 
In vain ! in vain ! for, crowding host on host. 
The ' Hindoo's ' band are beaten from their post ; 
True to the last, they keep their foes at bay. 
And fighting, still retrace their backward way ! 
Increasing numbers swell the assailing throng. 
And mustered now they were a hundred strong. 
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The ' Hindoo's * crew are dropping one by one, 
When hark I the signal cry, " Beware the gun ! " 
They hear, obey, and struggling from the crowd, 
Spring from the deck and mount each ready shroud ; 
Next moment, ere retreat is hardly won, 
Peals the loud thunder of that death-fraught gun ! 

O God of mercy I yet that yell I hear, 
Now ! even now, it rings within my ear — 
Oft in the watches of the night I start, 
The sudden life-blood curdling to my heart ; 
Again to listen to that piercing yell — 
The wild lament that bids the soul farewell ! 

Ere yet that shout has died upon the gale, 

The second gun has poured its deadly hail, 

And yet another cry has rung to heaven, 

As many a spirit from its hold is driven. 

The eddying smoke now rising overhead, 

Unfolds to view the dying and the dead ; 

By Heavens ! that iron shower has thinned their rank : 

Some sixty bodies pressed the flooded plank ; 

'^ Down from aloft ! out blades and follow me, 

One gallant sally and we yet are free !" 
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Now man to man they wage an equal fight, 
The rising moon, too, aids them with her light. 
Sunk to the knee among the mangled dead, 
The slippery deck still fails them as they tread ! 
Forward they charge ; success lends added force, 
Winning their way o'er many a ghastly corpse. 
They faint ! they faint ! the pirates now retrace 
Their former steps and reach their former 

place, 
Man after man they plunge from off the bow. 
And swimming, clambering, gain the craft below ; 
Their chief — to board the first — to fly the last, 
A heavy pike transfixes to the mast ! 
He swings his dripping cutlass high in air, 
Then drops a corpse across the bending spear. 
Some twenty, bleeding and full faint of breath. 
Are all of his that leave that field of death ! 

" Knives, axes, cutlasses ! let all be plied. 
Turn them adrift and sinking on the tide ; 
Mercy were madness to such foes as them ; 
Leave them to fate, and let them sink or swim. 
Not all unknown shall pass this gallant deed. 
Reward, applause, your merit shall succeed ; 
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And for the children of our shipmates slain, 
Not unprotected shall they weep in vain ; 
While aught of wealth remains to mine or me, 
It shall alike be shared with them and thee ! 
Each from his grasp that trusty cutlass fling, 
Now for a cheer shall make the welkin ring — 
'Tis cheered like British tars and hearts of oak. 
Do any here bleed from a pirate's stroke ? 
Myself shall dress their wounds ; ye who remain 
Proceed to clear the cumbered deck from slain ; 
Reserve your shipmates a more honoured grave. 
But toss the rest imshrouded in the wave." 

Now rides the moon in her unclouded sheen. 
Serenely calm, as strife had never been, 
The * Hindoo's ' lofty masts that cut the clouds. 
Now hang inverted by the tattered shrouds — 
Dabbled with blood and pierced with many a 

wound, 
Her shattered hull dead bodies float around. 
Dipping beneath the waves their faces grim. 
Oft as the greedy shark tugs at the limb ! 
Corpse after corpse, with many a heavy plash, 
Drops in the sea — the bloody waters flash. 
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Already has the osprey claimed the dead, 

And drags the scarce dead eyeballs from the head ! 

There floats the Pirate. Lo ! she fills — she sinks, 

Her hollow womb the briny torrent drinks ; 

They heave, and now they launch the shattered boat, 

Alas ! her crazy state forbids to float 

Heard yet that shout ! The Pirate's hull is gone. 

And now her tattered sails are seen alone ; 

Yard after yard sinks in the mighty grave. 

Till but one shattered mast o'ertops the wave. 

The flag, unstruck, still flaunts with murky stare. 

Flapping defiance on the empty air. 

It plashes in the spray, and now — 'tis gone ! 

And on the waste of waves we float alone ! 
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THE CHANGEFUL SEA. 

A CALM, A BREEZE, AND A TEMPEST. 

I. 

Tis sweet to gaze upon the moonlit deep, 
When not a breath is stirring to molest 

The sharp-wing'd petrel, almost hushed to sleep, 
While floating on its smooth refulgent breast ; 

II. 

When scarce a cloud is hovering in the sky 
To cast its shadow o'er the glittering sea ; 

When every star is keeping watch on high, 
And nature all as still as still may be, 

III. 

Save where the porpoise, eager of his prey. 
Darts like a meteor through the flashing tide ; 

Or else unwieldy shark wending his way. 
Or dolphin sporting in his beauty's pride. 
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IV. 

Tis sweet to gaze upon the. bounding wave, 
Roused into action by the rising gale, 

And splendid when its dancing billows lave 
The stately vessel with its crowd of sail 

V. 

When tauten'd cordage and the buckling yard 
And bending mast confess the breeze's force, . 

The flying fish firom out the wave is scared, 
Roused from his sleep the hovering albatross. 

VL 

The fleetest steed the Arab Sheik can boast. 
The swifliest eagle fledged on Scotia's crags, 

ThcU — strength and courage gone — he fails at last. 
This — storms opposing — droops the wing and flags. 

VII, 

But ours — ^the breathless steed — ^will never fail, 
Ours ! ours ! — ^the osprey — eagle of the main. 

She furls her wings before the sweeping gale. 
When breezes blow she casts them wide again. 
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VIII. 

It suits not her, smooth seas or golden skies, 

Where nought is heard, nor winds nor watery strife j 

The breeze that o'er the slumbering ocean flies, 
But through her nostrils breathes the breath of life ! 

IX. 

Perchance the sun may gild her watery way, 
Qr moon illume it with her silvery light, — 

Alike the sunbeam or the moon's cold ray. 
Alike the glare of day or gloom of night. 

X. 

When not a star is peeping from the sky. 
And, dismal all and darksome as the grave, 

The waning moon has left her post on high, 
To gladden other lands beyond the wave, 

XI. 

Onward she moves — ^while round her sides is spread 
(Surely to this all other sights are tame) 

A sea of Are — and hurls upon the head 
Of each opposing wave a wave of flame. 
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XIL 

Which, spreading far and wide, wakes brooding night, 
And throws its gleam on hull and mast and sail. 

Illuming all things with its pale blue light, 

And marks her progress with a lengthening trail 

XIIL 

Tis grand to gaze upon the boiling deep, 
Lash'd into fury by the sweeping blast, 

When every wave frowns like an alpine steep 
And every gust blows wilder than the last. 

XIV. 

But what our feeUngs as we watch the ship, 
Toss'd by the billows — shattered by the gale ; 

Now hove to heaven upon the wild wave's top — 
Now plunging headlong down the steep defile ! 

XV. 

O God, she's gone ! — ^no — no, she's seen at last. 
Emerging from the caverns of the sea, 

Her pigmy sails spread to the bitter blast, 
Toiling with endless assiduity. 
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XVI. 

Again she's lost, and now she's seen to ride 

Each mountain large which threatened to o'erwhelm; 

And still we hope that fate may turn aside 

Each threatening wave, and leave unhmt her helm. 

XVII. 

It may not be, for, rolling on its way, 

And hurrying from the vengeance of the gale. 

Yon fell destroyer with his crest of spray 

May leave nor man nor wreck to tell the tale. 

XVIIL 

As some tall iceberg in the Polar Seas, 

Wash'd with the ocean spray and sleets of heaven, 
Which, ever as they fall, as quickly freeze, 

Thus gathers weight from every shower that's driven; 

XIX. 

Still growing thus the equilibrium lost. 

The vessel dreads it and the whale-boat shuns. 

Till, hurled as with an earthquake from its post, 
It floats inverse — ^the icy crag resounds ; 
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XX. 

So swells the surge, as fiercer blows the blast, 
Nor longer can its base sustain its bulk, 

Curling its mane and roaring, till at last, 
It, bursting, smothers the devoted hulk. 

Now bursts on fancy's ear the crash of wreck ; 

The frenzied curse and shriek of wild despair. 
Till, rising from the wave, her trusty deck 

Rolls back the waters and resumes the air. 

XXII. 

And now again is hope ; her wings are dipt, 
And boats and masts are strew'd upon the sea ; 

Her hull is shattered, and her yards are stript ! 
But still she floats, her helm from damage free. 

XXIII. 

But night draws on apace, the gale still blows 

With unabated fury, and the swell 
Rolls like a ridge of mountains topt with snows. 

And lightning turns the heavens into a hell. 
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XXIV. 

Now burst the waves athwart the quivering deck. 
Now lightnings wrap her in a sheet of flame, 

While stars are spread like spangles o'er the wreck, 
Transient and flickering with phosphoric gleam. 

XXV. 

Yet see, one star maintains its post on high ; 

But no— it cannot be I the murky cloud 
Of blackest night envelopes all the sky, 

And hides heaven's beauties in her sable shroud. 

XXVL 

And yet again it flits from mast to mast. 

Nor rain can quench it, nor the blast molest ; 

An omen that the gale has breathed its last, — 
That soon the wild waves will subside to rest 

XXVIL 

Seldom 'tis seen but when the gale is high. 
Seldom 'tis seen but when the gale is spent ; 

The pale blue meteor glads the seaman's eye, 
The harbinger of hope, the cormozent. 
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XXVIII. 

Now breaks the lagging day upon the sight. 
And night retreating slowly struggles still, 

Resigning, though reluctantly, her right 

To screen from daylight's gaze her deeds of ill ! 

XXIX. 

Now comes the sim with slow and steady pace, 
Driving dim night before him round the sphere, 

Wrapt in her clouds, lighted by lightning's blaze. 
Screening the tempest in its wild career. 

XXX. 

But where the bark which ocean, fire, and air, 
Late wreaked their vengeance on so fearfully ? 

Shattered and sad, she floats the victor there. 
The sufferer firom her dear-bought victory ! 

XXXI. 

And now we leave her thus. I've tried t6 sketch 
The changeful sea in every varied mood — 

The calm, the breeze, the tempest ; I might stretch 
Description farther, but 111 here conclude. 

D 
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"NEVER MIND." 
A tar's philosophy of contentment. 

Hail ! sovereign virtue whose pervading charm 
Blunts £3ite's fell darts, and all unnerves her arm ; 
Sways fortune's wheel, turns lead itself to gold ; 
Which makes nor Indus hot nor Zembla cold, 
Smooths the rough billows of the stormy main. 
And spreads a feast upon the desert plain ; 
Which flies the palace still to bless the cot, 
And guards a peasant when a prince is bought ; 
Man's best companion through a world of strife. 
And medicine for all the ills of life. 

Ambition, glory, gold, may sue in vain, 
I fly from theirs to court a milder reign. 
Ambition siftce creation first began 
Has proved the bane of gods, the foe of man. 
So sacred Scripture teem in every page. 
And history swells the roll from age to age. 
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And fame, alas ! but lifts a man on high, 
The butt of envy — ^hatred — calumny ; 
Detraction, ever ready with his name, 
Still links his frailties with his growing fame. 
Envied by friends who fill his former sphere. 
And coldly shouldered by each proud compeer ; 
Still censured by the praises of each fool, 
The poor man's servant and the prince's tool ; 
He mourns the day he sought the paths of 

fame, 
And bartered freedom for an empty name. 

Can gold buy happiness ? 'tis often seen. 
Men lose the end ere they acquire the mean ; 
The stealthy partial crooked course they wind. 
Perverts the affections and corrupts the mind ; 
And though at length the glittering gold be won. 
The elements of happiness are gone ; 
With wealth accumulates her votary's care, 
And every added thousand brings its share. 
Hint at a failure, and he is distressed, 
Breathe on his banker's fame, you mar his rest ; 
See now each ruder gale some misery yields — 
This thwarts his navy, and that shakes his fields. 
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What complicated ills descend in rain 
His swollen herds bestrew the flooded plain ; 
The very sunbeams work him naught but ill, 
They scorch the meadow, and arrest the mill 
Each midnight firebell drags him to his feet, 
As well it may ! he owns in every street 
Taught by experience, he now sighs to find 
That wealth but ill accords with peace of mind. 
Disease and death will find the rich man's 

door 
With many an ill which poverty would cure — 
Eternal listlessness, the sleepless mood, 
Sickness of life, and loathing of the food, 
Distresses that are only in the brain, 
The endless firetting with some fancied pain ; 
And, mother misery of all the rest, 
A life by object or by aim unblest. 

The glare of splendour never can dispel 
The gnawing worm, the self-created helL 
The star which glitters on the spotless vest 
Can shed no ray within the guilty breast ; 
And he where'er contending banners roll 
May dread to commune with his secret soul. 
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Granted, content still shuns the rich and great, 
Why should she mate her with a humbler state ? 
Exceptions ceded, take it as a rule, 
A life of poverty is one of toil ; 
Mark now each function to perfection wrought, 
Strength to the frame, acuteness to the thought. 
Spleen, and a host of lesser evils fly. 
Idle refinements upon misery. 

But little time has industry to rail. 

At every freak of fickle fortune's gale ; 

When occupation claims each vacant hour, 

The devil and the doctor lose their power ; 

From want, from hardships, see new pleasures shoot, 

Its sourest stocks will yield the sweetest fruit. 

The keenest relish from the scantiest fare. 

And added vigour from the load we bear. 

Our slumbers deepen as our toils increase, 

And days of labour end in nights of ease. 

The proud conviction of a day well spent 

Will banish misery and discontent. 

Has Nature clothed me in an awkward form ? 
Perhaps 'tis not the worst to face the storm ; 
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Or made me sickly from my earliest year ? 
Habit — ^her second — taught me how to bear. 
Has Fortune cast me in a humble lot ? 
The spire is shivered ere the shepherd's cot ; 
The blast of heaven, which rends the lofty oak, 
Sweeps harmless by and leaves the reed unbroke ; 
When credit quivers and when bankers break, 
He sleeps the soundest who has least at stake. 
Has Dulness found me with her drowsy wing? 
Keen fancy festers from a pismire's sting — 
Arrests each random shaft, each wandering dart, 
Poisons and points the missile to the heart ! 

Has lusty labour chained me to the oar, 

I bless Thee, God, I have the health and power ; 

Better to sweat beneath the goodly sky 

Than pine within a regal canopy. 

The honest man o'er outward ills can soar. 

And laugh at Fortune in her maddest hour. 

Hope in the future when she is unkind. 

And, Spero Mdiora — "Never Mind!." 

Though crushed by penury, belied, opprest. 

Toil must give something, Thou wilt add the rest. 
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HAIL, QUEEN OF OCEAN ! 

A SCIENTIFIC ADDRESS TO THE MOON. 

A WANDERER On the lone and pathless sea, 
Breathes, Orb of Night, the song of praise to thee. 
For me in vain thy calm and mellow beam 
Sleeps on the grove or glitters on the stream, 
Banished the haimts young fancy loves to rove, 
When dawning feelings kindle into love ; 
Ere yet dull prudence with each cold harsh rule 
Has quenched the nobler passions of the soul, 
While the young heart, untutored to disguise. 
Glows on the cheek, and sparkles in the eyes ; 
Far other scenes usurp my exiled youth. 
And fancy flies the Gorgon head of truth. 

When o'er the nodding tower and crumbling wall 
Thy softened beams in yellow radiance fall, 
Where the dark ivy mantles o'er the pile. 
The owlet hoots within the desert aisle. 
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Beneath the grass-grown heath the coney hides, 
The darkling bat through each lone passage glides ; 
Then inspiration hovers round the scene, 
And breathes her spirit o'er the poef s strain. 
But lo ! fsLT other scenes around me rise, 
Eternal oceans, everlasting skies ! 
The season rolls above me, but in vain, 
Who reap the tangly harvests of the main, 
And Desolation 'mid the waste o[ waves, 
Exalts her sceptre o'er a realm of graves ! 

Powerless the sunbeams on the ocean's breast, 
'Tis thou alone canst rouse her from her rest ; 
When high in heaven thy ample sphere is seen. 
The uplifted waters throng around their Queen, 
And the same hour which sees thy youth renewed, 
Reaction follows with her second flood ; 
Two tides diumally at thy control. 
Course roimd the globe and stretch from pole to 

pole — 
This when the lofty zenith owns thy rays. 
That while the nadir hides thee from our gaze ; 
This owns attraction's power and flows to thee. 
That by recoil when spellrbound waves are free. 
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With secret instinct still their course maintain, 
And urge their mountain billows o'er the main. 

To jgarth's remotest clime at thy command, 
The vassal waters sink upon the strand, 
Through thousand straits the rushing currents pour, 
And sweep contagion from each neighbouring shore. 
Should ocean stagnate in each tideless bay. 
Or through her countless creeks forget to stray, 
Undrained savannas deadly dews exhale. 
Or putrid marshes taint the passing gale. 
The plague-encumbered air were poisoning breath, 
And every wind would waft disease and death. 
In vain her ample docks, Britannia's pride. 
Unlock their flood-gates to the scanty tide ; 
See shallow rivers rippling o'er the bar, 
' And fleets unsheltered seek some port afar. 

Hail, Queen of Ocean ! lighted by thy smile. 
We fear nor coral reef nor rugged isle. 
Thread the dark mazes of each sunken snare. 
And bless thee bounteous, as we hail thee fair. 
But when dense clouds eclipse thy radiant form. 
And rides aloft the spirit of the storm, 
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When full to leeward lies the rock-girt shore, 
And thundering in our ears the breakers roar, 
Urged on before the gale's relentless breath, 
Blinded we rush within the jaws of death, 
Then, then the sailor feels, and only he. 
How much may hang on but one smile from 
thee. 

When o'er the bosom of the trackless deep. 
Remote from land, our devious course we sweep, 
We turn to thee, our never-failing guide. 
To point our path along the unbeaconed tide. 
The arc which parts thee from the source of light. 
Through subtle mazes traced and known aright, 
Ephemerists the Greenwich time have shown. 
When such the lunar distance from the sun. ' 
By simultaneous observations gained. 
The apparent time at ship is thence obtained ; 
The differing times resolved into degrees. 
We float no longer upon unknown seas ; 
Give to the winds once more our fearless sail. 
And stooping sidelong stretch across the gale. 
Or from the wheeling planet or fixed star. 
Like observations guide our bark afar. 
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Teach us to shun each isle and jutting shore, 
And back to truth our erring course restore. 

Behold the inferior planets moonless roll. 
Each draws its lustre from light's dazzling goal ; 
Earth more remote imbibes a milder light, 
And lo ! our moon dispels the gloom of night 
See light still piercing space with chastened gleam. 
Bid Jove's four satellites augment her beam, 
And when chill Saturn greets her pallid ray. 
Seven moons unite to yield a twilight day/ 

Forgive ! O ruler of the untamed sea, 
A rugged rhyme and all unworthy thee, 
Where jarring numbers grate upon the ear. 
And many an uncouth word hangs in the rear ; 
Thou fertile theme of twice ten thousand lays, 
Of sickly raptures and of feigned praise, 
Forgive a bard who, to beguile an hour. 
Resigns himself to poesy's soft power, 
For, sooth to say, 'tis but a waste of time 
This useless jingling of a tuneless rhyme, — 
My sole excuse, no sterner task undone. 
An idle hour may claim an idle one. 

1 Her eighth moon was not then discovered. 
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JAMAICA RUM. 

ITS USE AND ITS ABUSE. 
'* O that men should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their brains ! " 

I. 

Awake, my harp, and let thy sounding strings 
Feal loud as thunder bursting on the ear ; 

A daring bard his hand across thee flings, 
Too insignificant to doubt or fear ; 

Unskilled to grace a theme, that theme he brings 
Strong in itself, disparagement may bear. 

In thy defence it cannot ill become, 

A Tar to wield the pen, Jamaica Rum I 

IL 

I sing from sympathy — the breath of heaven 
Is harping on the ratline and the shroud ; 

Various the notes that on the ear are driven. 
As breathes the air, or roars the tempest loud. 

When tattered canvas from the yard is riven, 

And the tall mast beneath the gale is bowed, 

Methinks 'twere strange I lacked a poet's fire. 
When even the home I live in plays the lyre ! 
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IIL 

When tempest in its most terrific form 

On the wild ocean holds its carnival, 
The vessel cringing to the sweeping storm, 

And struggling with the overpowering squall ; 
When yards and canvas on the gale are borne, 

And heaven is shrouded in the night's black pall ; 
These to the Tar are trifles to overcome, 
Inspired by thee, thou spirit-stirring Rum ! 

IV. 

Behold him perched full in the tempest's teeth 
Intent to reef the sail or strike the mast, 

Unthinking of the boiling gulf beneath, 
Plying his toil, regardless of the blast ! 

He'd even sing if labour left him breath ; 

Rain, sleet, and tempest, wheel unheeded past ; 

Cold, wet, and weary, would his duty be. 

Unbraced, regenerating Rum, by thee ! 

v. 
But these were nothing if the inviting bed, 

And comfortable fire might bless his lot. 
Where, heedless of the turmoil o'er his head. 

He might repose, toil for a space forgot. 
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Alas 1 these are not his, but in their stead. 

Darkness and cold — a drenched and sleepless cot ; 
And ere his eyes are closed, recalled on deck 
To swing the ship or dear away the wreck. 

VI. 

What substitute for comfort can we find, 

What spur for labour, what release from pain. 

What fire to warm him ? what to induce his mind, 
Harass'd and wearied, to begin again ? — 

Again to face the gale, again to grind 

His frame with labour bleaching in the rain ? 

There was and is, past, present, and to come, 

One, and one only, and that one is Rum ! 

VII. 

Thou driest the dripping clothes upon his back, 
Rendefst him callous to the pelting storm ; 

Thou mak'st his cold damp lodging, nothing lack 
Of quiet or comfort — ^his chill hammock warm. 

His slumbers deep— refireshing, and in fact, 
Thou lessen'st misery in whatever form ; 

Whatever his wants — ^whate'er his woes may be. 

All these are banished, those supplied by thee 1 
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VIII. 

These are thy benefits t dost thou possess 

The powers of mischiefs mankind are to blame, 

Most benefits are iUs pushed to excess ; 

And thou art one despite thy censured name. 

Nay ! eveii the pure religion we profess 

Begot a thirst for blood in Cromwell's time, 

And many a gouty limb, and shattered frame. 

Prove love and food may be abused the same. 

IX. 

Shame on the coward, who calls himself a man. 

Who, traitor to his family and fame, 
Can let adversity so far unman 

His resolution as debase his name 
Into a toast for drunkards ! Let him scan 

His task with cool serenity, nor claim 
Thy aid to help him in an evil hour, 
To lose the sense of duty and the power ! 

X. 

Picture the wife — ^perhaps thou yet dost love — 
Weeping from nightfall till the dawning mom, 

Thy truest, fondest friend (save One above). 
Counting the lagging hours till thy return. 
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Richly rewarded if thou dost approve 

With one kind word ; and canst thou treat with scorn 
Her wish to please, and leave for fools and knaves 
One worth a legion of such heartless slaves ? 

XI. 

Awake ! arouse thee ! shake from off thy breast, 
The deadly incubus that weighs thee down ; 

Confront thy foes — show that thy deeds are just, 
And dare to justify what thou hast done ; 

Call all thy energies to stand the test, 
Nor think thou standest for thyself alone ; 

There are whp hang on thee for all in life. 

Oh ! need I say, thy family and wife ! 

XII. 

Heartless and selfish must the husband be, 
Bound to his duty by such links as those. 

Who, to relieve his mind, still flies to thee. 
To drown at once his senses and his woes. 

Loading a wife with tenfold misery. 

That he — ^for shame ! — ^his proper share may lose. 

Oh ! hardened, hardened is the father grown 

Who wrings the mother's heart to soothe his own. 



^^mmi 
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XIIL 

A home was never meant for scenes like this ; 

There is a spell even in the very sound 
To wile away despair ; methinks 'twere bliss 

To look upon the loving group around, 
Eager to share our misery, or dismiss 

The carping cares that weigh us to the ground j 
And feel that, though the unfeeling world may sneer, 
We are beloved, respected, valued here. 

XIV. 

Here, Rum, thou art a curse ! but I have done ; 

I find it difficult to make an end. 
And so shall stop at once ! When I began 

I little knew the ink I would expend. 
Or dreamt the awful length my song would run : 

But let it go ! ^tis now too late to mend. 
On looking back, I find that what is writ 

May harm my subject more than benefit ! 

XV. 

Content ! if what I here have rudely said. 
May make one toper pause before he drink — 

May make one husband dash the cup aside. 
And scare him from the precipice's brink ; 

£ 
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Pieserred affection's chain, or by my aid 
Saved but the breaking of one single link. 

But stop 1 my Pegasus presumes too far ; 
111 go relax my brains with a cigar ! 
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POETIC MUSINGS. 

WRITTEN AT SEA. 

Poesy's power — Afloat in the Tropics — Gorgeous Sunset — Cloudland — Like 
Youth's Dreams — Sailors* toils and disadvantages — Contemplations — ^The 
outspread volume of the Sky— Littleness of Man — Boyish anticipations 
and changes — Home longings — Rewards and Neglects — ^The stanchest 
Patriots among the poor. 

I. 

Again to wile an idle hour away, 

Which else were pass'd in sleep, I fly to thee, 
To call the past around me, for they say 

Such power is thine, consoling poesy. 
That vanished scenes anew thou canst portray ; 

By spells thou workest on the memory ; 
And that thou win'st the heart from present grief. 
Affording in the past a sweet relief 

IL 

To me, whose home is on the shoreless main. 
Where all the ear may list or eye may see 

Are still recurring o'er and o'er again, 
One vast, unchanging, dread monotony, 

'Tis sweet to lose myself in some old strain 
Of feeling long since felt, again to see 

The faces, haunts, I loved in early youth. 

Ere fancy's throne was yet usurped by truth. 
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IIL 

And yet to sail upon a rippling deep, 
Beneath a trade wind and a tropic sky, 

Where eyes look down by far too bright to weep, 
Winds waft that seldom sink into a sigh. 

Where gales but rarely o'er its bosom sweep. 
The breeze may languish, but will hardly die. 

Might soothe a heart in its imhappiest hour : — 

How few or feel the force or own its power ! 

IV. 

In such a night the thoughtful mind will brood, 
The pious heart be stirrfed up to praise. 

The sick of life, won from his thankless mood 
To better feelings, lift the eyes to gaze 

On the stupendous arch above his head — 
Thy hand alone, Omnipotence, could taise ! 

So, looking on the clear and cloudless sky. 

His heart will soften, yet he knows not why. 

V. 

Oft when the breath of heaven scarce warps a ray 
That beams reflected from the ocean's breast. 

When clouds which hovered high in air by day, 
Sink with the sun and settle in the west, 
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Tis grand to gaze upon their mock array 
Of rock and isle in gold profusely drest, 
As if there sprung, at sorcerer's comnumd. 
Amid the waste of waves, a fairy land ! 

VI. 

Here flames a burning mountain o'er the tide, 
Flashing on many a palace, many a spire. 

The molten rivers rolling down its side, 
Wrapping whole cities in a robe of fire ; 

There scattered fleets at anchor seem to ride, 
As if they dread that isle to venture nigh 

Where burning lava hastes to gather o'er 

Cities and plains, the centre and the shore ! 

VII, 

Anon, the scene is changed, the setting sun 
Waxes more faint o'er the horizon's verge, 

The flaming red is sobered to a dun. 

Hills, rocks, and vallejrs from the flames emerge ; 

Blue, green, and purple mingle into one, 

And verdure clothes the mountain's hot discharge, 

And hushed is all the wondering eye can see 

From fiery ruin to tranquillity ! 
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VIII. 

A thousand isles are scattered round the coast 

Of rocky aspect and fantastic form ; 
There lofty mountains in the clouds are lost, 

Here fleets embayed lie sheltered from the storm ; 
By many a wandering sail the channel crossed, 

Some rarer vapour on the zephyr borne, — 
All waxing dim and dimmer, and anon, 
We rock upon the waste of waves — ^alone ! 

IX. 

'Tis thus with life ! imagination's beams 
Gild every object that we see in youth : 

There are no limits to our waking dreams—r 
Bounds to our expectations — and, in sooth. 

We take the world for granted what it seems. 
But, set that sun, we see the ungainly truth. 

And many a fairy land and prospect fair 

Are changed for murky clouds and empty air ! 

X. 

But where the have I wandered now? 

I really think I must have missed my way ; 
I meant to nerve my heart and clear my brow, 

By looking back o'er many an early day 
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Of vanished boyhood; but I know not how, 

My Pegasus, in spite of me, will stray, 
Sailors ride rambling e'en on a sober hack — 
Some plea for me on my winged courser's back ! 

XI. 

But 'tis no matter what or how I write, 
The end I drive at I am sure to gain — 

To bring me from the present some respite. 
And exercise the functions of the brain ; 

Besides, it yields a feeling of delight. 
At least it banishes a sense of pain — 

I mean not of the body but the mind, 

And comforts us when destiny's unkind 

XII. 

The seaman's life demands an iron frame. 
The heart to suffer and the hands to toil, 

A spirit that oppression cannot tame. 

Presence of mind no circumstance can foil 

Few traits of life and manners are the same. 
In tenants of the ocean and the soil ; 

In intellect how far we are behind I 

No wonder 'twere but scattered to the wind. 
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XIIL 

And sown upon the waters. They have choice 
Of papers, pamphlets, books, within their reach — 

In stationers' windows, if they grudge the price ! — ; 
May hear the lawyer lie, the parson preach; 

And if their intellects are not too nice 
May be regaled with an election speech — 

May study eloquence from some old wall, 

Or pilfer knowledge from a bookman's stall ! 

xrv. 
All these cost nothing ; then they have mankind, 

Their various actions ever in their eyes — 
A study to instruct the thinking mind. 

And bring amusement while it makes them wise ; 
May ample food for contemplation find, 

In every object that around them lies — 
The varying year — ^that lesson for the heart — 
The works of Nature and the works of Art 

XV. 

Mark the reverse ! cooped in a narrow space^ 
Suspended midway between earth and sky ; 

Here books but rarely occupy a place. 
Nothing to break or to diversify. 
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The surface of the far extended space, 

With not a sod to cool the achmg eye, 
Shut from the world — our veiy brain might rot, 
So little is there that demands a thought 

XVI. 

Canst read no lesson in the circling sphere ? 

Beams not a monitor from every star? 
Does not the zephyr whisper in thine ear? 

Press on thine eye the elemental war ? — 
That there is One above thou shouldst revere. 

Whose finger guides — ^whose handiworks they are ? 
Recall thy words ! and, blinded as thou art, 
Confess thy narrow mind and callous heart ! 

XVIL 

I love to ponder in the silent night 

Upon the outspread volume of the sky ; 

Then wandering fancy wings her trackless flight 
Beyond the faintest star that meets the eye ; 

Where countless suns imnumbered systems light, 
Far in the vastness of immensity. 

But even the boundless fancy's flight is vain. 

Baffled and foiled, she seeks her home again. 
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XVIIL 

How small an atom on this globe am I, 
Even as a grain of sand upon the shore ; 

How small this globe if seen by human eye, 

From Herschel's disc — a point in space — ^no more ! 

What all our system, even to what the eye 
In one earth's revolution may explore ? 

Nay ! what is all that even the eye can scan 

To boundless space ? — then what in this is man ? 

XIX, 

An animalcule in the unfathomed sea, 
A grain of sand in the revolving earth, 

Are far, far greater, each in each, than he 
In millions \iumbered since the earliest birth. 

Have stars inhabitants ? Do they, as we, 

Live where the chiux:hyard never knows a dearth ? 

What 'mid the assembled myriads wilt thou be 

Before thy Judge ? Go, learn humility ! 

XX. 

Enough — enough ; and now I change the theme. 
Back to the time existence yet was new. 

With all beyond a bright and happy dream. 
And all around too lovely to be true ; 
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The past all buried in oblivion's stream, 

The coming, big with hope to fancy's view. 
True, petty griefs may dim a boyish eye, 
But smiles will follow ere the cheek be dry. 

XXI. 

Alas ! what sanguine dreams possess the brain 
Of friendship, love, — of riches and renown, 

Of distant voyages o'er the watery main. 
To summer islands fertile and imknown, 

Where tattooed chiefs all regal power disdain, 
Daring to plunder, bold to guard their own ; 

Their sole attire the matted cacakoo. 

Their weapons wood, their bark the carved canoe. 

XXII. 

Sometimes our dreams are of a verdant isle, 

Remote, unpeopled, in a tropic sea ; 
There think untired a life we could beguile. 

Roam through its bowers and feast on every tree. 
Build our own house, our boat ; and then we smile 

To think our travels o'er ; how proudly we 
Will tell of all we saw, and all we know — 
A fireside oracle, a young Crusoe ! 
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XXIII. 

When wintry winds axe howling o'er the earth, 
When shutters creak and groans each battered door, 

'Tis sweet to draw us near the blazing hearth, 
And listen to the angry tempest's roar; 

Now wake our audience' pity, now their mirth, 
Recounting trials at sea, or tricks ashore ; 

Thus whispers hope, and hope is still believed — 

A few short years, and we are undeceived ! 

XXIV. 

How few of many whom we knew before 

Are left to listen to our ready tale ? 
Some sleep where many a weed is waving o'er 

Their narrow bed ; and some, before the gale 
Of adverse fate, have left their native shore. 

Hopeless as shallop without oar or sail ! 
While some more lucky schoolmate, when we meet. 
Will pass us like a stranger in the street. 

XXV. 

Thus early friends fall off. I've often stay'd 

My wandering footsteps near some moss-clad stone, 

And marvelled how the petty thing has laid 

So long unmoved ; for years and years are gone 
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Since last I looked on thee, and I have stray'd 

Almost in every clime beneath the sun. 
Much changed am I, and so are all I see ; 
Strange that no change has ever come o'er thee 1 

XXVI. 

Again, the fragile fence I used to leap. 

Has kept its post, a miracle to me, 
WhoVe seen the hurricane, with furious sweep, 

Tear from the groaning earth the rooted tree. 
Stripping the mountain-side to strew the deep, — 

And torrents roar where valleys wont to be. 
When fort and bridge and mole were borne away, 
As years ago thou wert, thou art to-day ! 

XXVIL 

Wherever duty may direct our course. 
Or thirst for novelty may cause us roam. 

Tempted by interest, or compelled by force. 
Still, still the heart clings to its early home. 

And be our fortune better, be it worse. 
One hope forsakes us only in the tomb. 

Amid the haunts of former years to die. 

And lay our ashes where our kindred lie. 
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XXVIII. 

O HOME ! there is a meaning in the name, 

Which those who never leave thee never know ; 

To such thy fireside comforts seem so tame, — 
Or pass unnoted. Time's unceasing flow 

Still brings them what they look for — never came 
One disappointed wish to cloud their brow. 

Year follows year, each glides so calmly by. 

They can but guess what's meant by misery. 

XXIX. 

Go, ask the sailor on the treacherous main, 
Or soldier on the parched and barren strand. 

What wish on earth he craves most to attain, — 
His early comrades and his native land ? — 

Yes 1 riches, honours, will entice in vain ; 

Interest may plead, but instinct will command. 

The wealthiest exile on Hindostan's shore 

Would sigh to say, "Farewell for evermore." 

XXX. 

The rich, the noble, may be weaned from home. 
Luxury and splendour travel in their train. 

The poor man's travels from compulsion come. 
He looks for native land, but looks in vain. 
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Driven, by necessity and want, to roam 

With heavy heart across the western main, 
Remembrance oft broods o*er his native shore, 
And exile but endears his country more. 

XXXI. 

The patriot statesman reaps immortal praise. 
The patriot soldier lives and. dies imknown ; 

To those the sculptured monument we raise. 
These sleep upon the field without a stone. 

Mankind may err when they confer the bays. 
The heart is known to God, and God alone. 

With life to lose, and nothing to allure, 

The stanchest patriots are among the poor. 

« 

XXXII. 

One abbey holds the statesman and the king. 
One grave contains the soldier and his steed. 

All nations with the statesman's merits ring, 

The last overlooked, and many a gallant deed, — 

He rots without a name 1 but time will bring 
A day of reckoning, and the patriot's meed 

May be assigned to one who died unknown. 

And reft from him who wore it near a throne. 
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HAD I A GALLEY. 



A sailor's song. 



I. 

Had I a galley swift and strong, 
Might match a rover's mind, 

I'd leave afar earth's busy throng, 
And mate me with the wind. 

II. 

Earth's bouAded limits suit alone 
The tyrant and the slave : 

I'd have an empire of my own 
Unfettered on the wave ! 

III. 

Creation's concave wide above, 
Unfathomed depths below ; 

Where never yet did mortal rove, 
I'd point my daring prow. 
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IV. 

Where Nature piles her icy zone 

And links her frozen chain — 
Where mystery wraps a land unknown 

Be't mine to pierce her reign. 

V. 

Upraised o'er oceans dim and vast 
The Southern Cross should gleam, 

And tax above the northern blast 
The fainter Folestar beam. 

VI. 

Where lurks the magnet's hidden goal, 

Its slumbers I'd awake, 
And trace the lightnings of the pole 

Back to their parent lake I 

VIL 

Where'er the billow bursts in foam. 

Against some nameless strand, 
'Tis there my wandering bark should roam, 

My foot should print the sand. 
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VIIL 

Far hidden in the azure sea 

Lies many a sunny isle, 
And there we'd hold our jubilee, 

And rest us from our toil. 

IX. 

Still onward with an eagle flight, 
Till east and west conjoin, 

From Arctic region's lengthened night. 
Across the glowing Line. 

X. 

On broad wings stretching to the wind, 
I'd launch my galley forth, 

Reverse Time's horologe, and bind 
A girdle round the earth. 

XI. 

Where through some gorge's narrow jaws. 
The headlong torrent pours, 

Fd fearless thread its unknown laws. 
And trace it to its source 
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XIL 

Where never harboured mortal man, 
My anchored bark should ride ; 

I'd will that all my eye should scan 
Were strange to all beside ! 

XIII. 

With the plumed savage in his isle 

I'd smoke the pipe of peace, 
And fold my sea-bird's wing awhile, 

To mark the freebom race. 

XIV. 

As long as aught of strange or new 

Looks upwards to the sun, 
So long would I my course pursue, 

And grieve when all was done. 

XV. 

And if for other worlds I'd weep. 

like Macedonia's lord, 
'Twere but to wield my galley's sweep. 

And not ambition's sword. 
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XVI. 

Wherever knowledge might be won, 
Though dangers should appal, 

A restless sprite, I'd hurry on. 
And seek to scan them all 

XVIL 

Earth's bounded limits suit alone 
The despot and the slave : 

The sea, the sea, for freedom's son ; 
Hurrah, then, for the wave ! 
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THE ROVER'S SONG. 

" Some prowling robber of tbe unguarded main ; 
Now God of mercy, see his flag nnrolls, 
A Pirate 1 hope is none save for our souls ; 
His force is treble ours, but should he dose, 
Britons were never known to count their foes ! " 

Tkt PiraU Skip. 

I. 

Who'll follow the rag 

Of the Rover's flag, 
To roam o'er his wide domain : 

WhoTl league with the lord 

Of a lawless horde, 
And chief of the dark-blue main ? 

II. 

The sceptre I wield 

Is temper steeled. 
And I war in my wave-girt throne \ 

I never yield 

On my battle field, 
And it heaves firom zone to zone. 
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III. 

The soulless slave 
And the reptile knave 

Wade on from sin to sin, 
For wealth and power 
Which a single hour 

And a single crime can win. 

IV. 

*Tis better demand 
With the red right hand 
Than cheat on the bended knee : 
The will of might 
Makes the due of right 
- On shore, and why not on the sea? 

V. 

I stoop not, I, 

To mortality, 
The coward, the fool, the knave; 

My arm is long. 

And my spirit strong. 
And I live on the lonely wave. 
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VI. 

It boots not now, 

Or when, or how, 
I fled from the haunts of men ; 

But the midnight torch 

Shall fire the porch. 
When I visit them again. 

VII. 

They spared not me 

In my misery, 
Till virtue ebbed to crime ; 

But the whistling ball 

And the crashing wall 
Shall speak of the bygone time. 

VIII. 

They spared no pang, 

But each dragon fang 
They have buried springs again ; 

And, madly blind, 

They have sowed the wind ; 
Beware of the hurricane ! 
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IX. 

I will not spare 

One tongue to bear 
The record of aught hath been ; 

My blight shall be, 

Like the upas tree, 
All deadly although unseen. 

X. 

When comes the time, 

I'll seek some clime 
Where gold can purchase peace. 

Curse on the mind ! 

What ho ! unbind 
My banner on the breeze ! 

XL 

Misfortune, hate, 

Guilt, folly, fate. 
The corsair's flag's unfurled. 

Revenge is sweet. 

And our galley's fleet — 
Come ! war with all the world.^ 

^ The juvenile reader must remember such boastic^ refers to a 
period now fifty years ago. Steam and the electric wire have 
rendered such crimes impossible now-a-days. 
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VERSES TO A YOUNG LADY. 

« 
I. 

If yet thy heart, from passion tree, 
As calm as infant's sleep, 

My prayer is, may it never be 
Thy lot to love and weep. 

II. 

For thou art far too bright and fair 
To glide through youth unseen. 

Or 'scape the flatterer's honied snare, 
The specious tongue, I ween. 

III. 

Oh ! many a villain walks the earth, 

Fair, fair to look upon, 
Who'd win, and in his feelings' dearth. 

E'en crush thy heart when won. 
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IV. 

And many a fool will seek thy love. 
And play a recreant part. 

His cursed motive but to prove 
That he can win a heart 

V. 

'Tis pity that they should not bear 
A mark upon their brow, 

To tell the world how base they are, 
In honour's scale how low ! 

VI. 

Oh ! bitter 'tis to be deceived. 
By one whom we adore. 

Whose plighted faith we still believed 
Would last for evermore. 

VII. 

'Tis bitter ! and may he who thus 
Deceives thee with his art 

Bear in his breast that withering curse, 
A seared and broken heart 
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ON VISITING GLAMIS CASTLE. 

While gazing from thy ramparts high, 
What tranquil scenes aromid me lie : 
The fields are rich with waving grain, 
The cattle browse along the plain, — 
The fertile valley of Strathmore, 
With many a cottage studded o'er, 
Half hid among the stately trees, — 
All speak of plenty and of peace ! 

From off thy ramparts, where I lean 
To muse upon the quiet scene, 
Methinks some warlike chief hath stood. 
To watch some scene of strife and blood. 
While, wheeling on the plain below, 
Armbd horsemen come and go. 
Closing in the mortal strife. 
To sever but with parting life. 
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And many a corpse lies on the ground, 
And many a cottage smoking round ; 
The grain is trampled to the earth, 
And blood is on the cotter's hearth ; 
The scream of anguish and despair, 
And bitter curse, have mingled there. 
With widow's cry, and orphan's wail, — 
Where now is heard the nightingale ! 

Thou lift'st thy battlements on high. 
Thou speakest of a time gone by ; 
The arms and scutcheon o'er thy gate. 
Memorials of the good and great, 
They tell of many a Baron brave, 
For ages mouldering in the grave. 

Thousands have gazed, as gaze I now, 
With youth and an unclouded brow \ 
These thousands now are past and gone ; 
The wave of time rolls slowly on, 
And as our onward course we urge, 
Whelms us beneath its sullen surge. 
Another race will gaze on thee. 
When not a thought remains of me. 
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And still thou keep'st thy sOent post, 
Memento of a buried host 

Thy halls, where death-like silence reigns, 
Once echoed to the minstrers strains ; 
Thy floors, by footsteps seldom trod, 
Once groaned beneath the glittering load 
Of martial knight and courtly dame. 
And crowds familiar then to fame. 
Oft has thy echoing roof-tree rung 
To praises by thy minstrels sung ; 
While through thy courts the warlike crowd 
Have caught the theme to shout aloud. 
Scared by the boisterous jubilee, 
The bat has sought the forest tree ; 
Deer, startled by thy blaze of light, 
Bound back into the shades of night 

Thy courts, now green with many a weed, 
Have rung beneath the tramping steed ; 
Thy stables, desert now and lone. 
Held many a gay caparison ; 
And breathed its note the huntsman's horn 
Where all is silent and forlorn. 
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The dungeons dark in ages gone 
Have heard the weary captive's moan, 
And deeds whose very name appals 
Been witnessed by these massive walls. 
Tradition points to one lone room 
Where daylight faintly breaks the gloom, 
And, entering through the window small, 
Scarce can it pierce the ponderous wall, 
And shuddering whispers, " There once stood 
The couch which drank a monarch's blood ; " 
There, murdered by the fell Macbeth, 
The royal Duncan met his death, 
Nor loyalty nor faith could bind 
The ambition of the traitor's mind ; 
But, breaking through all human ties, 
His monarch's blood his dagger dyes. 
Hell, punish with thy keenest sting 
The murderer of his guest and king ! 

The warrior famed for deeds of arms, 
The maiden conscious of her charms. 
The stripling with his flowing hair. 
The patriarch with his forehead bare, 
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Have mingled round thy spacious hearth, 
And chased the lagging hours with mirth, 
What hopes — ^what aspirations high, 
How many a wish, how many a sigh. 
With hidden griefs that sap the heart — 
The bliss to meet, the pain to part — 
What thousand various passions strove — 
Revenge, ambition, honour, love — 
Within these lofty walls of state. 
Where all is cold and desolate ! 

The crowds who thronged thy banquet room 

Have sunk within the insatiate tomb ; 

Valour and beauty all have passed. 

Like leaves upon the autumn blast ; 

And from oblivion scarce has fame 

Redeemed a solitary name ; 

Whilst thou in majesty sublime 

Defiest the ravages of time. 

Race after race around thee falls, 

Of those who viewed thy mighty walls. 

Thou stand'st a monitor on high. 
To teach us " we are bom to die ;" 
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And in thy venerable age,^ 
Thou mockest our brief pilgrimage; 
But time will bring a period round 
Thy proudest tower will kiss the ground, 
And Man, that creature of a day, 
Will live when thou art passed away! 

^ Glamis Castle is one of the finest of the ancient castles of 
Scotland. It is the residence of the Earl of Strathmore, Lord 
Lieutenant of Forfarshire. 
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MY NATIVE TOWN. 

DUNDEE DESCRIBED.! 

" May thy sons combine 
To spare at least one poet from the line !" 

While other bards, the masters of the lyre, 
Clothe high conceptions in a garb of fire, 
While war and love combine to exalt the song. 
And captive lead the spell-bound soul along. 
Ungrateful task — to curb that spirit down, 
With chastened lay to sketch a borough town. 
And thrice accursed tbe worse than Gothic hand 
That wrests from poesy her sorceress' wand — 
Aspires to quench the ignis fatuus light, 
Which gilds the wrong, or warps it into right — 
Rends the disguise from rapine, strife, and war. 
And shows such things no better than they are. 

Too oft the poet wades through fields of blood, 
As if Parnassus owned no other road, 
And lifts the hero to the height of fame 
For attributes the lion might better claim. 

^ Written about A. D. 1834. 
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The verse, supported by the dazzling theme, 
Thus shines refulgent with a borrowed beam ; 
The mail-clad warrior with the nodding plume, 
The stirring trumpet and the hollow drum. 
The deep-mouthed cannons lure with savage charms. 
And lo ! the impetuous pulses beat "To arms !" 

But mine the lay no lofty themes inspire, 

And inspiration half withdraws her fire : 

The uncouth technicalities of art 

May win the attention but will miss the heart, — 

All this, and more than this, I lose for thee, 

My childhood's home — my manhood's hope — Dundee. 

Where winding Tay its ample firth expands, 

Proud of her smoky canopy she stands. 

Nor yet remote the time — our fathers teach — 

The listless fisher trode her quayless beach ; 

Then civil discord raged around the land, 

And waved aloft the fratricidal brand, 

Broke down the embattled walls that girt her round. 

And with her crackling roof-trees strewed the ground. 

Then lawless rapine spread distrust and gloom ; ^ 

The shuttle rots beside the silent loom,' 

^ Dundee wss sacked and burned by General Monk in 165 1. 
• For the weaving of linen. Dundee subsequently became 
the chief centre of the linen trade. 
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And war, internal war — sl nation's curse — 
Arrested commerce in its very source. 

But lo ! emerging from the burning pile, 

See patient industry renew her toil. 

Peace gilds the prospect with returning beam, 

Chiird apathy uprouses from his dream. 

The walls unite — the spreading bounds extend, 

The mole creeps onwards, and the arches bend ; 

With skill progressive, diligently slow. 

They frame the engine, and they launch the prow. 

For added help, lo ! lusty labour calls. 

And thousand strangers flock within her walls. 

Foundations sink, the busy Mills arise. 

And smoking obelisks invade the skies. 

The ftuuace roars, the studded cauldron boils ; 

With scorching breath the horrid python toils,^" 

Deep through its entrails pours the imprisoned steam, 

Leaps the strong piston, and vibrates the beam ; 

Th' alternate crank, the equalising fly. 

On rolling axles still unwearied ply. 

From shaft to shaft, from wheel to wheel transferred. 

The vital impulse travels unimpaired. 

^ An excellent description of the steam engine and the trans- 
mission of its power to the spinning of flax. 
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More widely ramified — ^remotely felt — 
Locks the toothed pinion, and revolves the belt 
The dizzy spindles wheel on pliant bands, 
And lo ! the attenuated thread expands. 
From the broad roof-tree to the seated base 
Power urges Power, one unentangled maze ! 

Still creeping on, behold the insidious street 
Thrust the grey mansion from its time-worn seat ; 
The opposing mound forsakes its ancient place, 
And granite mountains shrink upon their base ; 
Till, banks and marble perforated through,^ 
The ample seminaries close the view. * 
From north to south, from east to west, alike 
Pile mounts o'er pile, and opening vistas strike ; 
While public buildings, worthy of her trade, 
Engross the axe, the mattock, and the spade. 
Lo ! groaning waggons climb the mountain steep, 
And darkling through its covered entrails creep. 
The carriage, self-impelled, the burdened train 
With speed impetuous flits athwart the plain ; 

1 Reform Street, New Inn Entry, and other sites in the town 
were formerly rock mounds of very considerable elevation. 

* The High School of Greek architecture, then just erected, 
and still one of the finest buildings in the town. 
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The panting monster shakes the level rail, 
And deep convulsions echo o'er the vale.^ 

Glory to him — the man who dared aspire 
To pour o'er nerves of steel Promethean fire ; 
Eternal honour to his name belongs, 
Who breathed convulsive life through iron lungs. ^ 
Oh ! far more lasting good that man bequeaths, 
Than the proud victor of a thousand wreaths. 
Hark ! enterprise commands, and at her call 
Two steamships hnk thee with the capital ; 
Renowned for speed and symmetry of form. 
They dread no rival, and they shun no storm. 
All hail ! the genius whose capacious mind 
O'erleap'd the barriers of the waves and wind ; 
Who taught the vessel, fire-impelled, to spring 
Away o'er ocean on her rolling wing. 
Lo ! the crashed billow foams along the side, 
Her oars, revolving, beat the briny tide ; ^ 

^ Referring to the old Dundee and Newtyle Railway, the 
^rst in Scotland, with its tunnel under the Lawhill — an original 
work of great boldness. ^ Watt and Stephenson. 

3 The first two regular steamers for London trade were the 
* Dundee ' and the * Perth,' both paddle vessels. The superiority 
of the propeller was not yet appreciated, although ere- then 
Robert Wilson had pressed it on public attention. 
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In vain the opposing winds around her rave, 
She mounts triumphant o'er the bursting wave. 
No more retarded on the willing seas 
Thy commerce lags obsequious to the breeze ; 
No more thy merchant dreads a leeward brow, 
Full to the blast they point the daring prow ; 
The gallant bark outstrips the idle wind, 
And leaves the flapping canvas far behind. 

Could he who poised the hydrostatic beam* 
Burst the deep slumber, and, without a dream, 
Could he but walk this breathing world again, 
He'd see how nature bows to mortal men — 
Behold the elements condemned to toil, 
For this, the pigmy tenant of the soil — 
See powers tremendous wait his wakening nod — 
This clay divinity, terrestrial god ! 
Man points the headlong balPs resistless sweep; 
Guides the proud navies o'er the unbeacon'd deep ; 
Assigns each wandering star its path on high. 
The eccentric comet traces through the sky ; 
Unveils the lunar mountains to the sight ; 
Unfolds each organ in the viewless mite. 

^ Archimedes of Syracuse, 6.c. 280. 
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He speaks ! the adamantine rocks are riven! 

He draws the crooked lightning down from heav'n ; 

Inspired by him, the living ship defies 

Alike the currents of the seas and skies. 

Now borne upon the clouds he floats supine, 

And plunges darkling in the rayless mine ; 

Hews him a path beneath the river's bed, 

While passing navies toss above his head ; 

Impels the flying engine o'er the rail, 

Whose speed outstrips the greyhound or the gale. 

Could he of old, but burst the doom he bears, 

And leap the torrent of two thousand years, 

How would he find his lesser labours vain. 

And shrink abashed into his grave again ! 

Lo ! rising docks their growing bulwarks spread, 
Thrusting the startled river from its bed. 
And deep foundations creep beneath the flood, 
Till rolls the train where late the beacon stood.^ 

Go on to cultivate such arts as these, 

And spurn the byword of " inglorious peace ; " 

^ The beacon and powder magazine rocks, then in deep water, 
are now absorbed in the docks and railway quays. 
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Go, teach the vessel's massive ribs to bend, 
Stretch the long keel, the ponderous beam extend; 
Or through Mechanics* ample field essay 
To strike at purpose by the shortest way. 
A nobler Custom-house thy port demands. 
Men needs not blush to own in other lands. 
Go through thy streets, the limpid torrent pour, 
Till health and water seek the poor man's door ; 
Raise the dark haunts of misery and guilt, 
And, in their stead, see wholesome mansions built 
Let cleanliness, the friend of health, preside, 
And leave no spot for bloated plague to hide; 
So shall thy precincts boast a healthy race, 
And vigour hold with years an equal pace. 

Who search for beauties, or a purer sky. 
Search vainly here : these commerce will deny ; 
Like Israel's sons, the beacon on our way 
To lands of promise is our " cloud by day." 
Let other cities boast the rich and great. 
We claim the thews and sinews of the state, 
The furrowed streets, the docks, the busy mart 
Be ours ! We meantime waive each finer art 
The perfumed fop — ^that libel on a man ! — 
Gives way before the dusky artizan. 
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And stay-bound exquisites regard with fear 
Concussion with the brawny engineer ! 
Proud of the dexterous hand, we deem but ill 
Of him whose merit is the tailor's skill ! 

On Ta/s opposing bank ^ now sit we down, 
To sketch with hurried hand this rising town. 
Westward, emerging from the waving trees, 
Balgay ! thy pine-clad summit meets the breeze ; ^ 
Behind, the Law uproUs in bold relief, 
The rude encampment of some Danish chief; 
Eastward the banks alternate sink and swell, 
And terminate in Broughty's citadel, 
A mouldering fortress built in days of yore. 
To ward the bold invaders from our shore. 
Full in the van thy bulwarks lift the side. 
And clasp thy navies from the faithless tide ; 
The masts ascend between ; the flapping sail 
Waves to and fro upon the summer gale. 

^ Newport, Fifeshire, from which the best views of the town 
and the noble Firth of Tay are obtained ; and now also of the 
great Tay Bridge recently erected, and famed too for its specially 
fine views of the setting sun. 

* Now a fine public park for the west, as the still finer Baxter 
Park is on the east of the town. 
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Rearward, the emporium of the flaxen trade, 
Pours the dense cloud which settles o'er her head ; 
O'er all her piles pre-eminently high, 
The tower of Huntingdon ^ arrests the eye, 
The massive structure of an early day 
Unchanged, while generations pass away. 
Could stones but speak, the walls might yet reveal 
Much, where oblivion has impressed her seal, 
Of time when war and desolation reigned. 
Of hearths polluted and of shrines profaned* 
What varied life thronged o'er the olden street. 
Where shaven monks and mail-clad warriors meet 
All, all are gone, whilst thou unchanged hast stood, 
A lofty sea-mark on life's rolling flood ! 
On either side thy merchants' villas lie. 
The meet rewards of patient industry. 
Thrice happy homes, may never discontent 
Cloud the calm evening of a life well spent ; 
May never envy, with empoisoned dart, 
Taint the pure current of the honest heart ; 
But plenty, health, and peace, be ever found. 
To circle o'er thy hearths in endless round. 

^ The grand old Norman Tower, Nethergate, said to belong 
to the twelfth century. 
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What time the earth, through half her orbit run, 
Inclines her northern axis to the sun, 
When hoary winter, now relenting, deigns 
To loose the Baltic from its frozen chains, 
Thy busy fleets, fraught with its flaxen store. 
Waft, on unwearied wing, their freightage o'er ; 
They flock within thy port, a gallant train ; 
The gay Armada scarce thy docks contain ; ^ 
Now bursts upon the ear the seaman's song ; 
The loaded cars wend merrily along. 
With glowing haste the rolling axles fly, 
And nought but industry arrests the eye. 
From hundred vents the deepening vapours lour, 
And this the index of thy wealth and power. 
Thy various fabrics claim their thousand hands ; 
The shuttle rings, the growing web expands ; 
Now rolls the calender — hydraulic press 
Clasps the shrunk bale within its close embrace ; 
The vessel's hold receives its linen store,* 
And wafrs its freightage to Colombia's shore : 

^ The importation of flax from Russia and Prussia then 
employed a considerable fleet of brigs. 

' The foreign export trade was then carried by ships from 
Dundee direct to the various ports abroad. 
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This thy chief outlet, but not all unknown, 

A hundred marts that lie in either zone. 

Thy excursive keels the world's broad circuits run, 

The fellow travellers of the rolling sun ! 

Advance, Dundee ! prolong thy sea-girt wall 

Till the broad river shrink to a canal ! 

Build till thy ships are found in every zone ; 

Weave till thy looms o'er all the world are known ; ^ 

Still may thy merchants, studious of their fame, 

Guard the proud trophy of an honest name. 

Unsullied credit is a trader's wealth — 

Still aim at this nor overreach by stealth ; 

Though crooked policy may thrive a while, 

Disdain the unblest gain that waits on guile ; 

Strive by all manly means to compass gold. 

But buy not others, nor thyself be sold ! 

So shall thy life glide calmly to its close. 

And conscious virtue lull thee to repose. 

But oh 1 o'er all, confirm thy rising youth 

In strict morality, unbending truth ; 

1 Three large aspirations — ^not altogether vain ! and indeed 
almost all the improvements suggested in this poem have been 
largely realised. For the benefit of seamen frequenting the port 
a sum of upwards of ;^ 12,000 has just been subscribed for the 
erection of a " Sailors* Home,** 
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Teach them that honour's paths are broad and fair, 
\Vhile sideway coursings lurk with many a snare ; 
That virtue sanctifies the humblest home, 
While vice repines beneath a gilded dome ; 
That wealth may gild the basest of mankind, 
But true nobility is of the mind. 

Oh ! may thy daughters, famed for sense and worth, 
'Long reign, the boast and blessing of the north, 
Convinced that transient beauty, though it lure, 
But wakes a passion heartless and unsure ; 
That affectation dims the brightest eye ; 
That vanity arrests the rising sighj 
That youth and beauty must alike decay ; 
While virtue cheers us to our latest day. 

Soon may some bard, deserving of the name, 
Arise to write thee on the roll of fame, 
Some genius skilled to pour the tide of song. 
Till Britain's isles the lofty notes prolong. 
Has stem reality, with gloomy sway, 
Repressed Imagination's brighter ray, 
Or commerce pruned gay Fancy's soaring wing, 
That none aspire to strike the lyric string ? 
Whate'er the cause, soon may thy sons combine 
To spare at least one poet from the line ! 
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RETROSPECTION. 

" Time has worn the gilding oC 
I. 

Oh ! I remember well the quiet and comfortable home, 
E'er yet I launched upon the seas, a wanderer to roam ; 
And often in the silent watch my thoughts, recurring 
there, 

Will conjure up the friends I left — the joys I wont to 
share. 

II. 

Oh ! how we still deceive ourselves in careless happy 

youth ; 
Our parents tell us cares will come, we even doubt 

their truth ; 
We see the goodness of mankind, but cannot mark 

their guilt, 
Till sad reality dispels the fabrics fancy built 
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III. 

I thought the happiest life on earth would be to roam 

the seas, 
To trample on the mountain wave — to scud before the 

breeze ; 
To see the sights which sailors see — narrate the tales 

they tell, 
Of pirates beaten in the fight, of perils in the gale ; 

IV. 

To land upon the lonely isle, far, far amidst the seas, 
Where human foot had never trod, or hand had 

robbed the trees ; 
'Where tropic winds breathe soft and warm, and skies 

are bright and fair. 
And flowers and fruit are scattered round, in wild 

profusion there ; 

V. 

To tread the shores where bloody men are terrible in 

might ; 
Where tattooed chieftains lead the van in capture or 

in fight; 
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Where, ere the work of death is o'er, or closed the 
^ scene of blood. 

The cannibals are tearing ofif the quivering limbs for 
food. 

VI. 

But sweeter far than aught besides, when, years of 

absence past, 
I bask me by the snug fireside and listen to the 

blast 
That whistled in the chimney-top, crept closer to the 

hearth. 
And told my tales and stirred the fire, the happiest 

soul on earth. 

VIL 

And friends I loved in early youth would listen with 

delight 
To what was borne and seen by me, the hero of the 

night ; 
And many a maiden fair on me would bend her 

anxious gaze. 
And blush to find that I had caught her eyes upon 

my face. 
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VIII. 

And dreams like these and thoughts like this would 

steal across my braia 
Alas ! I found they were but dreams, and that such 

thoughts were vain ; 
For I have seen that happy home, and grief has 

entered there, 
And faces that but laughed in youth now bear the 

stamp of care. 

IX. 

The friends I thought to meet again are scattered far 

and wide, 
And many a maid I wont to love is now a wedded 

bride ; 
And now that I have tales to tell would cheat them of 

a tear, 
Of all those friends that loved me well, alas ! there's 

none to hear. 

X. 

And I have found a sailor's life is one of toQ and care. 
Ah 1 little do the landsmen think of what they have 
to bear — 

H 
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Hunger and thiist and banishment, upon the raging 



With pet^ tyrants to command, oh ! who can bear 
with these. 



With me, alas ! the charm is o'er, the novelty is past. 
And toil and hardships and abuse have oped my eyes 

at last 
The world appeared a paradise — a golden age to youth. 
But time has worn the gilding o^ and now I see the 

truth. 
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ON ADVERSITY. 

" Sweet are the uses of Adversity." 

When fortune showers her gifts upon our head, 
When friends are round us and pale sickness fled, 
By pride inflated, and rebellious grown. 
We deem the Almighty's acts are all our own ! 
And, wealth and favour waiting on our nod. 
We, impious, dare to question, Who is God? 

Presumptuous mortal ! 'tis to such as thee, 
He sends his minister. Adversity ! 
A stem unbending teacher, but a sure. 
Who lowers to exalt, and punishes to cure. 
Before his lowering brow and piercing eye 
False friends fall oiT, and lovers turn and fly ; 
The world, which lately lived but in our smile. 
Now seeks some other minion to beguile, 
The sterling merit of each gift is shown. 
Accomplishments once envied useless grown. 
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The superficial wit, the dancer's grace, 

Musician's melody, or poef s lays. 

The nice precision or of speech or dress, 

And thousand faults which swelled our emptiness. 

Are proved by thee, before our sharpened sight. 

But gay delusions or an empty cheat ; 

For at the best, excuse them as we can, 

4 

They do but make the fop to mar the maa 

What is the poverty we dread and fear? — 

Food thousands eat, and clothes ten thousand 

wear, 
Glad for such homely fare and rude attire. 
To face each danger and each new desire. 
What though no gorgeous trappings may surround. 
Say, are our dreams less pleasing, sleep less sound, 
Our food less nourishing, or clothes less warm ? 
Go, look on sated luxury's nerveless arm. 
Has labour marred the beauty of our frame ? 
Can poverty degrade an honest name ? 
Is there no happiness below but wealth ? 
Are palaces the favoured haunts of health ? 
Does partial nature paint the orient skies 
To hide her beauties from our humble eyes ? 
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What ! are the daisied fields, the bounding main, 
The spangled heavens, outspread for us in vain ? 
Is wind, or wave, or flood, or fell more free ? 
Or draw crowned monarchs purer breath than we ? 
Behold the worthless sum of all we lose — 
Friends worse than foes, and wealth we but abuse. 

Adversity ameliorates the heart, 
Though poor ourselves, we give the beggar part. 
And, taught by sympathy, relieve the poor. 
We turned unpitied from our gate before. 
Adversity improves the mind and head. 
The world our lesson, and it must be read, 
Our intercourse with men will teach us this. 
While wealth may loll in ignorance and bliss. 

Adversity confirms each closer tie. 
Which held but loosely when our state was high. 
As blocks which gird the sweeping arch around 
By outward pressure are the closer bound. 
Oh, happier far the cotter's humble home 
Than the gay palace or patrician dome ! 
Adversity invigorates the frame. 
What is this dreadfiil evil but a name ! 
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Contrast the feeble sons of luxury 
With the Herculean ploughman on the lea, 
And own that God in every gift has shown 
He showers not blessings on the rich alone. 

Has crime or folly hurled us from our sphere ? — 

Justice demands we expiate it here, 

Or do we bear a burthen not our due ? — 

A tranquil spirit will support us through. 

Let us not think misfortune a disgrace, 

False pride becoming, ought that's honest base ! 

But suit our habits to our humble lot ; 

Our former wants and wishes all forgot. 

Look on mankind with philosophic eye, 

And gather wisdom gold could never buy. 

If thus we study to improve our mind 

By adverse fate corrected and refined; 

If fickle fortune yet relent once more. 

And lift us to the post we filled before ; 

See added wisdom all our acts attend, 

Endear the father and exalt the friend. 

Whose beaming eye exults o'er land and main ? — 
The prisoner ransomed from a bed of pain ; 
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To him stem destiny decrees to roam ; 

How doubly dear his kindred and his home 1 

A cup of water and a crust of bread — 

Lo 1 famine is luxuriously fed; 

There's not an ill that time or tide can bring, 

But from its root some latent good may spring. 

Hope grows on want, bliss, pain in endless round — 

The last unknown, the first will be unfound. 

Who dares impugn the just decrees of God, 
Rail at His judgments or resent His word ! 
Short-sighted mortal, know that God on this 
Our present pain may graft our future bliss ; 
Root every guilty passion from our mind. 
And scorch the ore to leave the dross behind. 

Though knaves unbribed may bear an honest face, 
And vice untempted walk in virtue's guise ; 
Though fulness steal not — ^luxury complain, 
And fortune's sons bless God for all they gain ; 
Urged by adversity, each latent seed 
Shoots forth confessed a rank luxuriant weed. 
Who then on human merit shall decide ? 
When all are honest, who but are untried ! 
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Impartial, thou unmask'st the coward-knave, 
But twinest laurels for the good and brave. 
Strip*st from hypocrisy her borrowed smile, 
Unfolds duplicity's deep working guile ; 
Unveils each character till now unknown. 
And teachest whom to love and whom to shun. 
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HOME. 

I. 

Twas with me as with many : I had thought, 
When tired with wandering o'er the mighty sea, 

To seek again the ne'er-foigotten spot. 

Where health and happiness were wont to be ; 

Nor ever deem'd that it might be my lot 
To miss those faces I was wont to see ; 

But death had been among them, and his dart 

Had chill'd far, (ax too many a beating heart ! 

II. 

Some summers o'er and gone ; and now I stood 
Upon the threshold of my father's door : 

My heart beat high, and hotter ran my blood. 
And my frame trembled as I hurried o'er. 

Within my brain, the thoughts of ill or good 

That might have chanced since I was there before; 

But dreamt not yet some happy hearts were gone. 

And o'er their heads was raised the chisel'd stone ! 
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IIL 

Through many a tempest, and through years of toil, 
Of trials and of hardships, I had turned 

My thoughts towards home, whene'er I would beguile 
The thoughts of treatment which my spirit spumed, 

And think upon the genuine heart-bom smile 
Which was my welcome aye when I retumed ; 

And thinking thus, my wounded spirit's pain 

Would calmly settle to content again. 

IV. 

'Twas this I nursed within my bosom's core. 

Those feelings— dear to dwellers on the sea ; 
And now that I had gained the very door. 

Those feelings wreck'd — the port beneath their lee 
A brother — sisters — dead : joy now no more 

Can make that home a cheerful home to me ; 
Thus all my feelings withered at one stroke. 

Surely and swift as lightning blasts the oak ! 

V. 

God's will be done ! I mean not to repine, 

Though the heart bleeds to lose the friend we love. 

Oh ! keenly this has been the case with mine, 
Tho' oft to check those feelings I have strove. 



HOME. 
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We cannot penetrate the deep design 

That sways the mandates of the Lord above ! 
So let it be our earnest study still 
To bow our heads to His superior will ! 



At sea, in long. 4 east, lat. 38 soutK July the 99th, 1832. 
From Calcutta, bound to Liverpool. 
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TO MY SISTER. 

AN ACROSTIC 

I N absence though thy roving eye 

S ome fairer face may see, 

A nd other forms that pass thee by 

B eguile thy thoughts from me ; 

E ven then, though absent from thy gaze, 

L et memory hold me dear, 

L ove fond as mine still with thee strays 

A nd fancy paints thee here. 

B ut oh ! if ere you faithless prove, 
L et me ne'er know thy guile ; 
Y ou would not wreck my dreams of bliss 
T o win thyself a smile ? — 
H is heart must worthless be, who thus could 
hearts beguile ! 

FINIS. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 

The preceding pages contain all the verses of the MS. volume 
left by David Blyth, and it is believed no others exist. That 
their publication has been so long delayed has arisen from 
several causes of no public interest. 

The Blyth family continued to reside in Rosefield for many 
years, but in 1847 the mother, round whom the family affections 
had long centred, was suddenly taken from them, in her 67th year, 
by the bursting of a small blood-vessel. In the arms of her 
daughter (Isabella) she died as she had lived, hopefully and 
peacefully cheering her family in her last moments. Charles, 
the youngest son, married in 1848. He was well known as an 
engineer in Dundee, and on retiring built the villa of Castle 
Garden, Crail, where his widow still resides. His health soon 
filing, he died in 1873, after an illness of about twelve months, 
at the age of 54. Their only child died in infancy. Heniy, 
who from first to last acted in all respects as head of the family, 
still continued to live at Rosefield with his sister Isabella for 
nineteen years, until her marriage to Mr. Wm. Kerr, engineer. 
Thomas lived in Dundee, having in 1843 been taken into 
partnership by his brother Henry. The business of Mr. Henry 
Blyth was originally that of flax and yam merchant, subse- 
quently manufacturing linen goods, and acting as agent for a 
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well-known New York firm. He was possessed of much in- 
dependence of character, as a commercial man always dis- 
tinguished for sagacity, careful attention to details, strict 
integrity, and firm adherence to business maxims. These 
qualities increased with years, and latterly, to those who did 
not know him thoroughly, sometimes his strictness appeared 
unreasonably severe. To use his own words, he had no patience 
either with ** doubtful customers " or uncertain conditions, and 
his anxious aim was (so fiir as possible in business transactions) 
to be ''dead sure" by avoiding both. But thus strict in all 
business matters, he was in private a true friend, and did many 
considerate and kind things unknown to the public eye. Under 
a somewhat blunt exterior and apparently suspicious manner he 
concealed a very sensitive and feeling heart. But while devoted 
to business he was by no means inattentive to all public matters 
bearing upon the comfort, health, and well-being of the poor, 
and of the working classes. He originated a *' Working Men's 
Houses Company," one of, if not the first established in Dundee. 
Although his chief aim was not fully realised, viz. the en- 
couraging workmen to acquire in an independent way comfort- 
able houses of their own, the scheme was founded on sound 
economic principles, and was finally wound up with a small 
profit to those friends whom his example had induced to join it. 
His papers show a surprising amount of attention and care given 
to these subjects. He acted as a member of the parochial 
board of Liff and Benvie, and while taking an intelligent 
interest in all local questions connected with social science and 
public improvements, commercial and sanitary, he never aspired 
to a seat in any of the other public boards. Although a Liberal 
he took no public part in poUtics except in connection with Free 
Trade, in which he took much interest. 

That his high commercial character was early appreciated is 
shown by a circumstance which must be mentioned here, because 
it changed considerably the nature of his business. A younger 
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brother of one of the principal county &milies in the vicinity, 
wishing to enter into business as a Spinner, applied to a well- 
known leading merchant for advice as to obtaining a safe and 
judicious partner, and he named Henry Blyth. The partnership 
was arranged, and a Flax Spinning Mill of moderate size was 
commenced to build, but the unexpected death of the honourable 
gentleman occurred, and of course dissolved the partnership— 
almost as soon as entered upon, about 1 837. Heavy engagements 
fell upon Mr. Blyth, who, deprived thus suddenly of the capital 
stipulated on, was placed in a difficult position. But he per- 
severed, and the works were completed. He struggled through 
the commercial panic of 1837, so disastrous to very many in the 
trade ; nor did he eventually escape its effects, but his per- 
severance and careful management were finally rewarded by 
success. The firm of H. and T. Bl3rth, established in 1843, 
steadily maintained a respected position on '"Change" up till 
1870, when, consequent on the delicate health of Thomas, it was 
dissolved and wound up. Mr. Thomas Blyth was greatly 
esteemed in Dundee, and no citizen did more to improve the 
musical taste of his native town. Although long suffering from 
the effects of rheumatic fevers, he was always cheerful, witty, 
and genial. His death took place at Newport-on-Tay, to which 
he removed two weeks before that event, probably to be near his 
sister. After severe suffering from heart disease, he expired on 
13th April 1874 at the age of 56. 

Meanwhile Henry had removed his residence to Newport, 
evidently to be near his sister Isabella. They were now the 
only remaining members of a large family, all the others of 
whom, and indeed the parents also, had died prematurely, or at 
least before the usual expectation of human life. From this fact 
it might be inferred that they had been sickly or delicate, but 
the reverse was the case — all of them were well formed, tall, 
and healthy-looking, and most of them more than ordinarily 
well favoured. 
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But Henry's death was also at hand. Although not com- 
plaining of illness, his health had been for some time rather 
uncertain, and on Sunday morning shortly after he had, ap- 
parently in his usual health, taken his seat in church (St. 
Thomas's, Newport), he was observed to fall forward. He was 
carried out in a fainting condition, and found to be dead. He 
passed away without any apparent suffering on the 22d August 
1875 of heart disease, at the age of 72. 

Thus the three brothers — Charles, Thomas, and Henry — 
died within a period of little over two years, and they lie 
buried side by side in the Western Cemetery at Dundee; 
and the Blyth family, whose history we have thus traced, 
has become all but extinct— only the youngest daughter of the 
family, Isabella (then Mrs. Wm. Kerr), remaining. Mr. Kerr 
died early in 1877, and Isabella has recently been married a 
second time, to Mr. Blyth Martin, and now continues to reside 
at Blyth House, Newport. 

Both Henry and Thomas lefl carefully-prepared settlements, 
which showed their confidence in and affection for Isabella. 
In Memoriam of them and of Charles, she made a free gift of 
upwards of £4000 to trustees for the erection of a public hall 
for the community of Newport. The " Blyth Hall" is a fine 
commodious building, standing on an excellent site, and now 
supplies a want much felt in that thriving and beautifully situated 
village. A Venetian flag-mast, similar to the famous masts of 
St. Mark's Square, and about 120 feet high, has just been 
erected in front of the hall, the gift of her husband. 

The Blyth family, as well as many of their relations on both 
sides, have been talented, and most of them been gifted with a 
fine musical ear, and taste for drawing and poetry. The late 
Thomas Blyth (sen.), uncle of the Poet, settled in India as an 
indigo planter, and their correspondence shows that both he 
and his wife were possessed of high literary and musical taste. 
The Bell fjeunily of Fifeshire especially, and their collateral 
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connections, held an important position, and many of them 
have distinguished themselves in various departments. We have 
shown that David Blyth was no mean poet, and as a musician 
he, as well as Thomas, excelled, while Henry and Charles, as 
well as Isabella, were known amongst their friends as severally 
possessed of a fine musical ear. 

For the unreasonable length to which this Note, chiefly on 
family matters, has extended some apology to the general reader 
is due, but numerous relations and friends will be interested in 
the record with all its details. No apology is offered for the 
publication of David's Life and Poetry, but there are " Poems 
and Poems," and the Verses which follow are now printed in 
this Appendix with some misgivings. Not one of them was 
written with a view to publication, and would never have been 
so as a separate volume of "Poetry," but they are from the 
pens of members of the Blyth family, and are printed here con- 
sequent on friendly suggestions. They are short Lyrics on natural 
simple subjects by inartistic pens, and although unequal through- 
out, it may be that some of them will please, or soothe, or 
otherwise interest some readers. Many of these Verses were 
written so long ago as 1842, and laid aside and almost forgotten 
for matters of then more urgent importance, hence some of the 
manuscripts have been lost, which explains why several pieces 
are fragmentary and short. So that if ** their deserts are small," 
they have not the fault of prolixity, nor can it be said that they 
• have been "rushed into print." Thus, if they have no other 
merit, they at least can boast of age. Although it cannot be 
said that age improved bad wine, it certainly does improve all 
others however ordinary; and having no better grounds for 
hopeful anticipation in this age of non-poetical readers, we can 
only trust that our parallel may hold favourable, and so the 
present little volume must venture on its flight without guidance. 

September iSyg, 




"JUTE JOTTINGS." 

BY A POETICAL JUTE-SPINNER. 

It was a compliment your asking me for sample 

Of this poor fibre, whereon commercial critics trample, 

Calling itfcUse, weak, abominable stuff. 

Names whereof no vocables can give enough, 

Hypocritical and fiill of vilest qualities. 

In fact, with no redeeming individualities. 



To begin at the beginning, the stuff before us 
The learned nobs call Corchorus OUlorius^ 
And Royle ^ in book on Fibrous Plants of India 
Prints as much about it as would nearly blind you. 
He tells us it grows a reed by Ganges' brink, 
Used (young) for lettuce, and distilled for drink ; 
And (older) made paling of to fence the rice-fields, 
And store-holds for grub to feed the black chields ; 
Steeped and made ropes of for boats and floating bridges. 
And &ns and switches for scaring off the midges. 

^ Dr. Royle, a gentleman officially connected either with 
India or the Board of Trade. 
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<< Jute," in Hindostanee, means a lie, 
Typical of Jute's " feults," yea — of verity — 
(This shows the source of all true language, 
A mystery which few of us really can gauge). 
We spinners import the Jute in ships of many a ton, 
And spin, and weave, and send to all beneath the sun ; 
Make it for bags for wool, manure, dyestuff, cement, 
Cotton, ore, potatoes, and for paint, 
Make carpets, door-mats (some say) silk for umbrellas, 
Spinners who can do that are clever fellows ! 

To dry the fibre — ^to spin — will not avail 
Till rubbed and soaked by oil of northern whale. 
This makes oil wanted — scarce, and dear. 
Dearer since oil was burned- — is that not queer ? 

Not thirty years ago when Jute was first here brought 
For some " five pounds a ton," it could be bought — 
Despised and useless — used like a carrier's rack-pin 
To tighten ship-loadings and jam the cargoes in. 
Now, one hundred thousand tons come every year 
And seventeen pounds a ton is not thought dear. 
On it fortunes are made (or lost) here in Dundee, 
And reek like to Vesuvius, as you may see. 

This rigmarole I've written in a hurry 
Defying history and Lindley Murray, 
Take home the sample and my warmest wishes 
That fortune to you and yours be aye propitious. 

T. B. 
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MY GUDE AULD COTTON UMBERELL. 

My gude auld cotton Umberell, 
IVe ken'd ye sin' IVe ken'd mysel', 
I got ye frae my douce auld mither, 
Mony dragley days ye saw thegither ; 
An* sin' yeVe fa'n intill my han' 
Feck suns hae shone an' blashes fa'n. 
Ay ! 'twas aneath yer ain true blue 
My sailor lad first fre^d my moii. 
O " theekit sticks " ye've been the wale 
Throu' your gude claith nae plash wid fyle. 
Nae fiaughts hae blawn ye inside out, 
As they've done mony a silken clout ; 
The sairest birse I'd warsal throu' 
Wi yer neb to dirk, an' yer cleek to pu'. 
Ye're like mysel' noo, fell auld-farrand, 
Sair cobbled up, an' patched, an' dam'd, 
But ye'se be mine till I'm nae mair. 
An' syne ye'r Jocl^s wi' a' my gear : 
He vows aye on a nail ye'U hing 
Respectit like a sacred thing. 
And like mysel' nae mair be harl'd 
Wi' storms in this unchancy warld. 

T. B. 
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OUR FALKLAND PIC-NIC, 

OR HIGH JINKS ON THE LOMOND HILLS. 
By " Tamtnas the Rhymer^ 

I. 
THE INTRODUCTION. 

The task I daur noo undertake, 
Faith ! makes my very heart to quake, 
A lame attempt, in limpin' verse, 
A glorious day's fiin to rehearse. 
A scrammil up East Lomond Hill, 
Wi* jokes enou' a book to fill : 
That is my theme, whilk I maun harl 
Through lines o' rhyme to stun the warP ! 

II. 

THE PRODUCTION. 

In auchteen hunder and fifty-ane. 
The year to August month had gane — 
Gane till its seven-and-twentieth day, 
Whauron resolved to tak' the play. 
Five dashin* swells (but workin' chiels, 
Wi' metal in their heads and heels). 
And five of Eva's fairest lasses, 
Wi' een as bricht as bumin' glasses. 
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By rail to Falkland off they hurPd, 
The merriest set in a' the world. 
In ae sma' coach, sae dose they packit, 
That its and their sides nearly crackit ! 
In this same coach, ane birzed his bones, 
Wha, after days o' PROS and CONS, 
Had join'd the party at the startin' — 
(For gaun or no', he was nae certain). 
'Twas banker S— — , whase changefu' mind 
Had shifted like the summer wind. 
On — on — we hurl'd — jibing — joking — 
Fun at ilk either sadly poking — 
Eatin' sweeties — ^makin' speeches — 
Until the Train its haltin' reaches ; 
When oot we jamp, at Falkland Station, 
Freed frae a "jamm'd bad" sitiation. 
Forward ! beneath a sunny sky ! 
Forward ! through the &med Freu-^A/V / 
Whaur fowk in swarms cam glourin' oot — 

" New married pairs," said they " nae doot." 
Scarce the village fairly through. 
We passed a laddie and a. coo. 
What did that chield the doctor do ? — 
He in the laddie's lug did blaw, 

" Here's a penny to coup cat-maw." 
At this we got a gude guffaw, 
As the birkie head neth feet did thraw ! 
Sune gain'd the inn, " The Bruce's Arms," 
Rarely fowk cam' til't in swarms ; 
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And the brisk bit man, wha kept the hoose, 

At seein's a*, look'd "pleased" and "croose." 

We ordered dinner — some grog drank, 

And aff tae the hill did briskly shank. 

To keep a' safe, did wisely tak' 

A bottle of the best Cog-nac. 

Up, up, we toiPd — mony a rest we took. 

An' o' the brandy mony a look ! 

We wammil'd on, but lost the road — 

O'er bogs and dykes and stumps we trode. 

Ae wise douse couple foirly stoppit. 

An' doun upon the divets droppit , 

The lave held on, aye for the tap, 

And never grudged the toil a rap. 

Finer and finer grew the view. 

Wilder and wider the artist flew. 

But sair was he bather'd, to hear his name 

Sae aft loud shootit as " far frae hame." 

*Twas lawyer D , the jokin' footer, 

Sing^n' oot like Liff s famed souter. 

The utmost tip at length was gain'd. 
And there a splendid view obtain'd. 
The sea and land spread Hke a map : 
O'erpower'd, we glour'd and took a drap ! 
Next, hand and hand, ilk beau and belle, 
Down the hill did rin pell-mell. 
Some rare escapes frae serious skaith. 
To limbs and gowns and gude braid claith. 
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Noo sorra &' that captain chield ! 
Wi*s belle aye foremost i* th* field, 
For, doun upon the ** Rhymer wicht," 

And Miss Jane , wi a* their micht ! 

That couple cam' — ^fearfii' the bang ! 
Wi' shouts o' mirth the welkin' rang. 

Tammas escaped — ^nae thanks to them 

He didna hae his s ^Is tae hem : 

But his fair partner in the race 

O' feshion had scarce been left a trace. 

The gown was gaen frae skirt to waist, 

The figure noo nae mair it graced ! 

In streamers lang, it woo'd the wind. 

And deil a hale steek could ye find. 

The captain, stunn'd at his mad pranks, 

Had &irly " flappit " aff his shanks. 

An' on his knees, wi ruefu' face, 

Look'd at the lady's " tatter'd case." 

A cry for PREENS ! Says he, " I've plenty." 

He spak' as if o' them he'd twenty ; 

But, wae's me for him ! 'twas but a blaw — 

O' preens the billy had but twa ! 

Wi' these Miss gaed round ahent. 

And did her best to " meet the rent" 
Thus, this coUey-shangey ended. 
To NuthiU House we a' descended. 
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Here through fine woods we fondly daidled ; 

But boggy bits we sometimes paidled. 

We met the pair we left ahent 

(Wha kens hoo' they the time had spent ?) 

We reach the Palace — ^the saunter ends. 

This crumbling pile thocht &r back sends ! 

Each, wi' an antiquarian &ce, 

Look'd round upon the " auld-warld place," 

Thinkin' that here, in days o' yore. 

Kings and Queens had lived galore. 

We saw the wa' whaur Rothesay's Duke, 

Through a "wee bit crack" thin bannocks took. 

This made us think o' " eating's charms. 

And the dinner at " The Bruce's Arms !" 

Prompt on the board the host did place 

A canty dinner. Wha said the grace ? — 

The chaplain did ! ane lang's my arm ! 

The kail tum'd cauld frae boiling warm. 

We a' did think it was nae fair 

To change the grace intil a prayer. 

Sud he again ere play this plisky, 

We'se stop his "sneeshin" and his "whisky !" 

The dinner dune, we had some toddy. 

Till " Auchtermuchty " sent his noddy. 

To hurl's afF a' in a body. 

Our landlord ca'd this coach a bush. 

And here again we had a crush ; 
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But off we rattled for the rail, 
Wi' fifty bairns at our tail. 
Our tongues made noise like fifty deils, 
They smored the din o' horse and wheels. 
A' on a sudden, the bush was stoppit — 
Off fi^e his seat the driver droppit. 
A heelent knout of a drover lad, 
Across the road his sheep had ca'd. 
A shine there was, in heelent speech — 

" He vow'd to bluid's a* like a leech." 
The ladies « Ann " and « Isabel," 
Gave "counsel sage " the row to quell. 
'Twas souther'd up, though queer eneiigh, 

" Willie's arm did get a sooch ; 
Though that douce lad had ne'er been speakin', 
But merely at the row was keekin'. 
In the Train again we're placed : 
Here the ." day's doings " were a' rehearsed. 
Swift pass'd the time — soon at the Ferry — 
Out we cam' — ^the blythe — the merry. 

To " M villa" off we trudged, 

Whaur kind reception ne'er is grudged — 

A sumptuous tea, whereby firiend Charlie 

Had done his best to excel fairly 

All soirees done by " Tammas Lamb." 

Lots o' cookies ! shortie ! jam ! 

The dancin' neist had its temptations — 

Polka and waltz of all " gyrations." 

K 
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Miss Jane in borrowed slip, 

In mazy dances tried to trip — 

But the " spanker's " dress was never meant 

To «* wallop afore " and " trail ahent." 

Songs, too, we had, and long orations — 

Wit had its " vaulting variations." 

The night came on — we had to sinder. 

Vowing the day's fun was a " winder " — 

Ae bricht clear spot in " desert life," 

« This trip to Lomond Hill in Fife." 

T. B. 
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SICK-BED SOLILOQUY. 



ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY-RELATIVE, 
MISS H — 



Ofttimes wild feelings — ^words will not express them, 
But it seemed that a chill eye gazed upon my heart, 
That a wan cheek with sad smile 

Upbraided me. 
I cannot tell what charms were hers who died — 
What grief is theirs whose spirits weep for her. 

Oh, many were the agonies of prayer, 
And many were the mockeries of hope. 
And many a heart that loved the weak delusion, 
Looked forward to the rosy smiles of health. 

And many a rosy sriiile 
Passed o'er that cheek — ^which will not smile again ; 
And the soft tinge that often flushed across that fading 

face. 
And made the stranger sigh, with friends 
Would raise a momentary hope. 
Even the calm with which she spoke of death 
Gave birth to thoughts — weak trembling thoughts 
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That the lip uttered not, 

Yet spoke with those whom most she mourned to 

leave. 
And oh ! when through clear calm tears 
The eye shone with unwonted brightness, 
Was there not something in its rich sparkle 
That forbade the fear of Death ? . 



June 1820. 



JESSIE B. 



A FAREWELL TO MISS JEAN R- 



1822, 



Fare thee well, my dear Jean ; 
The time is drawing near, Jean, 
When I must soon appear, Jean, 
Before my Maker's throne. 

Let not grief severe, Jean, 
Thy tender bosom tear, Jean ; 
I hope to meet you there Jean, 

Where grief was never known. 

My blessings on thee, dear Jean ; 

Thou art my friend sincere, Jean ; 

But now thou art not near, Jean, 

To hear my dying groan ! 

JESSIE B. 



A FLIGHT. 



ft 



Tell me where is Fancy bred. 
Or in the heart or in the head." 



I. 



Oh, for one spark of true poetic fire, 
To nerve my hand, to tune the sounding lyre ; 
Both far and wide, both over land and sea, 
I would thy praises sing, sweet poesy. 



II. 



Grant but one feather from thy waving wing, 
And o'er my head thy passing shadow fling ; 
Inspire my pen to clothe my thoughts in verse. 
Thoughts free to roam throughout the universe. 



III. 



And now on Fancy's wing I swift am borne. 
To where the night parts with the rosy mom ! 
Behold the oceaa paved with living gold, 
And ships and isles in gorgeous mantle rolled. 
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IV. 

Now by the orient gates of opening day ! 
Here in this peaceful wood-encircled bay, 
Imagination, cease to spread thy wing. 
But join with me and Nature's beauties sing. 

V. 

Nature, thou glorious art in every land, 
Whether in desert bare or forest grand. 
Or ciighty rivers as they onward roll, 
Or towering iceberg near the dreary Pole. 

VI. 

Thy voice is eloquent in trees and flowers, 
The sunbeam is thy smile, thy tears the showers. 
Thy dew is wealth, like adverse fate thy cloud. 
Spring is thy birth time — winter is thy shroud. 

I. B. 



MY HOME. 

WRITTEN ON RETURNING FROM FRANCE, 

My dear, my native land ! — ^land dear to me, 

Again thy mountains and thy streams I see, 

I feel upon my cheek thy healthful breeze. 

And hear it rustling through brown autimin's leaves. 
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Again I see thy walks and shady bowers, 

Where lovers meet to walk in moonlight hours, 

Or downcast maid who Pithless .lover fears, 

So from her eyelids drop the unbidden tears. 

I left in spring-time green for other lands, 

Now autumn close on winter's threshold stands. 

Sounds in my ear the robin's whistle shrill. 

Cold shines the sunbeam on the bare bleak hill. 

Here, as on either side I cast my eye, 

Down dash the streamlets from the mountains high. 

Emblem most fit of youth who nothing fears, 

Fit emblem too of Nature's gushing tears. 

Nature, thy beauties rich and varied lie. 

In thorny brake or towering forest high. 

Or hawthorn hedge by wild rose intertwined. 

All have great beauties to reflective mind ; 

To me more flagrant all thy wild flowers smell, 

To me more precious, Scotland's own blue bell, 

Than are the richer hues of foreign flowers, 

Nursed in a southern clime by warmer showers. 

Grant me, kind Providence, that when this life is past, 

I may in Scotia's peacefid bosom sleep at last. 

The foregoing attempt at the poetic strain 
Was written with a pencil in the railway train. 
When in the act of crossing o'er the Borders, 
Just where the Blacksmith walked in " Holy Orders." 

I. B. 
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SONG.— THIS SUMMER DAY. 

Aat—Tk£ Danm of Day, 

Come with me while summer lingers 
Round Loch Eam's shores again, 
Come while Flora's rosy fingers 
Paint the heather in the glen. 
Thy wandering foot shall ne'er be weary, 
Never tired admiring eye, 
Come ere winter chill and dreary. 
Caps with snow the mountains high. 

Come, the woodnotes sweet and tender. 
Echo o'er each hill and dale. 
Sunbeams shine with softened splendour. 
Through the trees and in the vale. 
Joys without one tinge of sadness. 
Clothe sweet Nature's sunlit face ; 
Com, and fiiiit, and flowers with gladness 
Grow in field and shady place. 

The meadow's queen with breath of sweetness, 

Fills abroad the morning air. 

And by her side with sister meetness. 

The fox-glove stands — a gracefiil pair. 
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With gladsome heart the lark upraises, 
High in air his roundelay, 
And far and near the song of praise is 
Heard upon " This Summer Day." 

I. B. 



THE SUMMER BROOK. 

By the margin of a rippling brook 

In leafy June, 
I wandered out to read my book 

And hear its tune, 
To note the beauty of wild flowers, 

And watch them nod 
To the wind that hushed thro' their leafy bowers. 

And o'er the g^een sod. 

Whence come you ? and whither are you running 

In careless chase ? 

« 

Now in the shade, then brightly sunning 

Your dimpled face ; 
Then bounding away like happy childhood 

Free from control. 
Away through the fields and under the wild wood, 

From what home have you stole ? 
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From my home I have wandered thro' love and devotion 

To this shady bower, 
And onward I go to my home in the ocean 

Till my last hour. 
There I shall mingle with kindred waters, 

There I shall dwell ; 
They say I am one of " Beauty's Daughters," 

So &re thee welL 

I. B. 



THE MOTHER AND HER DYING SON. 

Be still, my heart. 

Be hushed into repose; 
I^must act a Christian part, 

Nor can I suppose 
That this is sent in vain. 

My only son, 
O could I ease thy pain ! 

Say not the sand is run. 
Say not that life ebbs fast. 

That soon you'll reach the shore 
Where, care and sorrow past. 

You'll suffer pain no more. 
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Station, rank, and wealth, 

These all are ours, 
Yet wanting ease and health. 

The leaden hours 
Scarce seem to move 

This weary head, 
Tho* held by tenderest love 

Watching my bed, 
My every look and breath, 

O beating heart ! 
Can this be death ? 

Must I indeed depart ? 

Then, mother, fare thee well, 

Farewell all care ; 
He who doth all things well 

My soul prepare 
To leave its prison walls. 

Welcome, grim king — 
King who strong hearts appals ! 

Peace, with thy outspread wing. 
The mother's heart uphold. 

Her every step attend. 

Her in Thy wings enfold 

Till life ebbs to the end. 

I. B. 

i860. 
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THOUGHTS FROM MY WINDOW, NEWPORT. 

Oh, everything is beautiftd this cahn, bright, autumn day. 
There's not one breath of wind to shake the sere leaf off 

the spray. 
It seems as lingering sunmier cast a longing look behind. 
As if in chill October yet, a home she still could find. 

Dancing lightly on the wave the airy foam floats past, 
And fleeting as a shadow is by contra currents cast 
All helpless and resistless to the ocean drifting on, 
Like some poor child of sorrow forsaken and alone. 

A thing of grace and beauty now floats past upon the tide, 
A ship with fluttering canvas and colours flying wide. 
She looks a thing of life, floating down the stream of 

time. 
In calm peace, progressing to Eternity sublime. 

Yesterday were closely drawn the curtains of the sky. 
Nor shone one sickly sunbeam from out the orb on high ; 
The measureless expanse above was clothed in sober dun, 
The bright eye of the daisy never looked up to the sun. 

To-day with twofold vigour he in golden brightness glows. 
And summer-like and lovely the monthly rosebud blows ; 
Yon sloping field like emerald is glittering in his beams, 
And lazily the drowsy fly on my window sits and dreams. 
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Slowly now the setting sun sinks regally to rest, 
And one by one Dundee appears in sparkling jewels drest, 
And her dark robe is glittering now with clustering dia- 
mond gemm'd, 
And her dusk brow most brilliantly with light is diademed. 

I. B. 
j86i. 



THE RAINBOW. 

As I crossed a brimming river, 
Beneath a mild September sky, 
A brighter rainbow never 
Was seen by mortal eye. 
From his home of dazzling glory. 
Some passing soul to shade. 
It seem'd as an angel holy, 
A path to earth had made. 

Floating eastward toward the ocean 
And in her gayest colours drest, 
Lay a ship with scarce a motion, 
Like a child on its mother's breast. 
But that bridge of ethereal lightness, 
Vanished while I upward gazed. 
As, returning to his home of brightness, 
The angel his pathway erased. 



I. B. 
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TO MY HARPSICHORD. 

Wha shorten'd mony a langsome hoor, 
And sweeten'd me when I was sour, 
Or ill wi' toothache and was dour ? — 

. My Harpsichord. 

Wha gar'd dooce auld folk kick and fling, 
Flee roond an' roond in mad-like ring. 
An' made the young anes sweetly sing ? — 

My Harpsichord. 

Wha drew the fiddle to soond its " A," 
An' then burst forth the gude strathspey, 
Or " Tibbie, I ha'e seen the day ? " — 

My Harpsichord. 

Pve played on thee richt, lef^, pell-mell, 

Since ever I ha'e kent mysel', 

But noo' Pm gaun to soond your knell — 

My Harpsichord. 

Farewell, my spinnet ; fare ye well. 
On thee I hae played mony a reel, 
I'll like ye aye an' loe ye weel — 

My Harpsichord. 

Ye'r gaun to Crail to cheer my Auntie. 

A player may ye never want aye, 

To keep her cheerie, cosh, an' cantie — 

My gude auld Harpsichord. 

I. B. 
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BALCOMIE GATE. 

BfY FAVOURITE HAWTHORN-TREE CUT DOWN. 

I AM Standing at my window, up in a castle high, 

And wide-spread is the landscape of field and sea and 

sky, 
And glittering are the dark green leaves of ivy &x below, 
But I miss the well-known hawthorn-tree, by ruthless 

hand laid low. 

I miss its wavy outline, by the roadside where it grew, 
Close by the pillar of the gate it stood like watcher true. 
Daily pointing my homeward way, for years past three 

times ten, 
But its fiiendly and ^uniliar form I shall never see again. 

Tasteless the eye, and rude the hand, that laid thee on 

thy side. 
Which for so many summers filled with fiagrance &r 

and wide. 
The breezes of the May morning, the balmy hours of 

night ; 
But thou art gone, and never more thy form shall greet 

my sight. 

Where is the hand that planted thee, where those, too, 

who like me, 
Have often seen and passed thee by ? — ^there where I too 

must be, 
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When a few more summer-suns have shone with glory 

on my head, — 
Yonder, in shade of steeple old, sleeping among the 

dead ! 

I. B. 



SUNSHINE. 

Welcome, glorious sunshine, on the earth 
The flowers look up to thee, birds raise the song of joy. 
Thrice welcome — for thy beams have been obscured 
By fogs and mists from German Ocean borne. 

The fragrant woodruff and the prickly brier 
With liberal hand now scatter wide their sweets, 
And light, and joy, and song, pervade the land. 

The earth -bom worms crawl from their darksome 
beds. 
And o'er the teeming earth their weary travel take, 
Rejoicing in the moist and balmy air. 

The bee again comes out on busy wing. 
To sip its golden cup, and rob the dripping bell 
Of inmost sweet, then homeward fly with joy 
To garden bower, from busy haunts of men. 

Roused from his lethargy, forth comes the drowsy fly, 
Which trance-like through the winter months has lain, 
As if life never more would nerve its wing, 
Or light the lustre of its wondrous eye 
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Again thou hast withdrawn thy heavenly presence, 
Within the chambers of the western sky, 
The dropping clouds hang heavy o'er the earth, 
And darkly looks the east with coming storm. 

I. B. 



CEASE, EAST WIND. A SONG. 

AiR—A* ike AirU Uu Wind can blow. 

Cease, O cauld east wind, to blaw 

Among the bloomin' trees. 
For low their fragrant beauties lie. 

By thy relentless breeze ; 
The whistlin' wind blaws thro' their buds. 

And blasts their leaves sae green. 
An' rich in bud and blossom &ir, 

An' lovely they hae been. 

Come frae the west, sweet balmy breath 

O' summer, come again, 

An', sun o' June, now show your £cLce, 

Now cease the fellin' rain. 

Look up, you bonny flowers sae sweet, 

Wi' perfume fill the air. 

There's nought on earth I lo'e sae weel, 

As your sweet £cices ^dr. 

I. B. 
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CLOUDS. 

Roll on, ye clouds, along your path on high ! 
Most beautiful and glorious are your forms, 
The type and ideal of inconstancy 
Still varying in sunshine and in storms. 

See yon range of mountains as of snow. 
Grand in perspective and sublimity. 
Already they are past ! as chariots they go 
Along the highway of divinity ! 

Ye heaven-bom clouds, teach me to lift my soul 
Up to the Hand that guides you on your way. 
Through the ethereal space in which you roll 
In ceaseless beauty, both by night and day. 

Speak to my stony stubborn heart, and say, 
<* Mind not of earth the fleeting paltry toys. 
But look beyond ; our dwelling points the way 
To mansions bright, of never-^ding joys. 

Speak to us, weary grovelling worms of dust. 
Sons of the clay with anxious eye and heart ; 
Say, " Mind not treasures that both moth and rust. 
But yield them up, and act a nobler part." 

I. B. 
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NOW AND THEN. 

Thought, thou airy nothing, come with me, 

Enter this lowly dwelling-place and see. 

On a poor bed an aged woman lies. 

She has no kindly hand to dose her dying eyes. 

The curtain raise — gone is the parting breath. 
Silent the lips, the eyes are closed in death. 
On earth how poor, with none to hear her moan, 
And now an angel bright before the throne ! 

I. B. 

BIRTHDAY. 

I. 

Many summers on my head have shone, 

I am not young : 

ni to my closet go, and with God alone. 

Pray with silent tongue. 

II. 

O thou, my soul, I would commune with thee. 

Separate we must : 
Thou shalt escape and from this body flee, 

/ go down to dust. 
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III. 

Yet from the grave this body shall arise 

On that dread day 

When I shall see my Saviour in the skies : 

Now would I pray 

IV. 

That Christ may be to me the chiefest treasure. 

The world but dross; 
And as I know may daily do his pleasure, 

And bear the Cross. 

I. B. 



ALONE, THOUGH NOT ALONE. 



I'm sitting at my window, where I see 
The bursting blossoms on the lilac tree. 
Laburnum, too, in hanging tasseled flowers 
Sparkling with rain-drops from refreshing showers. 

n. 

Ranged in my window-sill, in order neat. 
The pansy, polyanthus, and primrose sweet, 
And looking upward to the evening sky 
I see the clouds in glorious majesty. 
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III. 

Within, I have my music, work, and book. 
My glittering wires, and crooked crotchet-hook, 
Piano for the brisk and lively reel. 
Harmonium for the slow and solemn peal. 

IV. 

The fire for company to poke and mend ; 
Sometimes a friend steps in an hour to spend. 
Then there's the postman with his scarlet coat 
And active step, with letters to me brought. 

V. 

Again, I have the birds with cheerful noise. 
To fill the air with music of their voice ; 
Tis sweet to see them hop from tree to tree, 
Birds never should be caged — ^but all be free. 

VI. 

Free as the perfume from the rose that's shed. 
Free as the fragrance from the violet's bed. 
Free as the thistle-down that's borne along. 
Should be the song of birds the trees among. 

VII. 

My watch, too, speaks — and this it seems to say, 
" Time is passing, what have you done to-day ? " 
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Time is precious, improve it while you can. 

Time is uncertain — mind this, mortal man. 

I. 6. 

THE GALE. 

Like twice ten thousand furies howls the blast, 
The rain in torrents from the sky is cast — 

See how it flows ; 
^d windows rattle as it were their last — 

Hear how it blows. 

The sun with fitfiil beams looks slanting down, 
Winking beneath his watery, cloudy crown. 

With sickly ray. 
And ever and anon he casts a frown 

This wintry day. 

Surely upon their travels have gone forth 
All the winds that ever had a birth 

In Pagan story, 
From rude blustering Boreas in the north. 

Antique and hoary. 

To Zephyrus, iEolus, and the rest. 
From frozen regions to the balmy west 

Are hither bent. 
To swoop, and roar, and howl with demon zest, 

No good intent. 
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To me 'tis something infinitely grand 
To hear the gale sweep over sea and land 

On swirling wings ; 
The airy spirit opens wide his hand, 

The welkin rings. 

Now here upon the blast supine he soars, 
Now there with all his host hear how he roars 

In tops of trees I 
Preludes of wintry music now he pours 

Into my ears. 

Now drives his airy chariot up on high, 
Now rides triumphant through the cloudy sky. 

His chariot steeds 
Cloudlets are, careering as they fly — 

As lightning speeds. 

Alas for seamen toss'd upon the deeps ! 
Pity the helmsman as his watch he keeps 

True to his post 1 
A nameless fury round his vessel sweeps 

On yonder coast. 

I. B. 
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TO THE BLACKBIRD. 

Sing on, sing on, my bonnie bird, 
Your notes are dear to me, 

Baith loud an' lang your sang is heard, 
When day has closed its e'e. 

Your voice is heard at early mom. 
And in the gloamin' gray. 

When the dew lies heavy on the com. 
An* there's barely licht o' day. 

I see you on the pear-tree high 
As you sing your momin' sang ; 

Ye hae nae rivals 'neath the sky — 
Sing to me loud and lang. 

Ye hae nae care upon your head, 
Nae loss o'er which to mourn ; 

The holly berry is your bread. 
Your drink the sparkling bum. 



MY MOTHER DEAR. 

September's morning sun 

Was shining on the river. 
As its onward course it run. 
And as time his web still spun. 

Running, weaving, ever. 



I. B. 
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Death came with noiseless tread, 

A silent, viewless guest, 
And she was numbered with the dead, 
Our dearest mother low was laid 

In quiet dreamless rest. 

A word, a look, a sigh. 

And all was still ; 
Closed was the kind and loving eye. 
And then her spirit soared on high. 

Done with earthly ill — 

My mother dear ! 

I. B. 



Sept, 20, 1847, 



HYMN. 
PRAISE THE LORD, YE TEMPESTS BLOWING. 

I. 

Praise the Lord, ye tempests blowing. 

Praise the Lord. 

Trees in untrodden forests growing, 

Tideless rivers onward flowing. 

Praise the Lord, 
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II. 

Praise Him, trackless brimming ocean, 

Praise the Lord. 

Unknown lakes in peaceful motion — 

Soul of man, with true devotion 

Praise the Lord. 

III. 

Flowers of sununer, dew of morning, 

Praise the Lord. 
Weeds and shells deep caves adorning — 
Heavenly hues bright rainbow forming, 

Praise the Lord. 

IV. 

Praise Him, ye in homes of gladness, 

Praise the Lord. 

Sorrowing ones in robes of sadness — 

Tempted ones akin to madness. 

Praise the Lord. 

V. 

Sunlit clouds in heaven sailing, 

Praise the Lord. 
Doomed one in dungeon wailing — 
Dying one in spirit failing. 

Praise the Lord. 

I. B. 
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COMMUNION. 

Again a guest I have been at Thy table, 
Taken the bread and cup into my hands : 
To walk more closely with Thee me enable, 
Of sin and folly help to break the bands. 

None knows but Thee if I again will ever 
Sit at Thy table as Thy people sit ; 
But from this time, O Lord, forsake me never. 
For trial and temptation make me fit. 

Again I have been comforted and strengthened. 

Made feel that I was erring, poor and weak. 

Oh may I as my days on earth are lengthened, 

Keep close to Jesus, and His guidance seek ! 

I. B. 



SPRING. 

Come forth with me, let us walk in the fields, 

This breezy day in the spring — 
Let us drink in the pleasure that Nature yields, 
See how from the cold, young buds she shield 

Hear the birds in the hedges sing. . 
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Let us turn aside and go down to the beach, 

By the dovecot old and gray, 
Let us look at the waves — a lesson they teach, 
And the rugged rocks^-a sermon they preach, 

A beautifid world they say. 

Look at yon vessel with sails outspread. 

To catch each favouring gale : 
Who knows but deep in the ocean's bed, 
Each beating heart may soon lie dead, 

Not a shred to tell the tale ! 

Look at yon sower with steady tread. 
How he scatters the golden grain ; 
He sows in faith, for he knows it is said 
That where it is sown it must lie dead. 
Ere it spring to life again. 

See yonder castle with walls so gray. 

Mantling with ivy green ; 
It has stood the storms of many a day. 
But time will pass — it will fall away. 

And nothing but rubbish be seen. 

And thus may we learn that all things here 

Are fading and passing away. 
The clouds above in the sky so clear 
Speak, and say, " Rest is not here," 

Prepare for the final day. 



I. B. 
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THE FARMER'S CUTTIE PIPE. 

What tho' rude Boreas roars and blethers, 
Swirls up my doors wi' straes and feathers, 
Wi' fricht gars stirkies brak their tethers — 

m smoke my pipe ! 
Tho* ocean wave wi' sky forgathers, 

ni smoke my pipe ! 

Tho' Frenchmen come across the water. 
Clash through my fields wi' awsome clatter. 
Yea at my very door play blatter, 

rd smoke my pipe ! 
Tho' castle wa' wi' shot they batter, 

rd smoke my pipe ! 

Mony a day an' mony a nicht. 
To weel-fiUed bowl I've put a licht. 
I like ye better, out o' sicht. 

My cuttie pipe ! 
Than cut o' beard at fashion's hicht, 

Thou smookit pipe! 



I. B. 



ANSWER TO A RHYMING LETTER. 

BY THE RECTOR'S PROXY. 

In answer to your freend A. Thamson, 
Wha on Pegasus' back's been prancin' 

In early mom, 
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Before a blink o' sun was glancin' 

Amang the com. 

Wha frae uncanny bed did wander 

To write in rhyme, did think an' ponder 

An hoor or nuur, 
Syne doon upon the feathers daunder 

To droon his care. 

Yea — ^when in Crail I'll eastward turn, 
An' cross the brig aboon the bum 

To Lammas Green, 
Whaur clever men o' Crail adjourn 

For converse keen. 



Just hear them roond the brazen kettle, 
How they the fechtin' nations settle. 

By wag o' tongues ; 
'Twad put auld Brougham on his mettle. 

An' try his lungs. 

Could but the Rector mount the woolsack, 
Wi' logic he the rafters would crack. 

In Hoose o' Lords, 
On knotty points wad soon mak quick wark 

In northern words. 
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The soil, subsoil, o' bonny Eden, 
At what time Adam put his spade in 

To shule the ground. 
At Eve's bower door what time she gaed in — 

Subject profound. 

His garden wants for nocht but order, 
Flowers hang their heads across the border, 

An' brack their necks ; 
Yon bonnie rose, support afford her, 

Or doon she breaks. 

His rhubarb's pickled weel wi' tangles, 
Wi' heaps o' sea-weed an' new Angles, 

An' cantrips daft ; 
Syne, deep in controversial wrangles 

His notions waft. 

Then bang if in his head he tak' it, 
He digs a hole an' deep he'll mak' it, 

For some auld horse ; 
And sax feet doon, minus his jacket. 

Buries the grim corse. 

But, mony a dark mind he has lichtit, 
Mony a todler sairly frichtit 

Wi' visage grim ; 
Mony a wanderin' thocht has richtit, 

Made clear the dim. 
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Now in his easy chair he's plantit, 
Ready to gi'e advice that's wantit, 

Or write the banns 
For some bold hearts, no easy dauntit, 

To join their hands. 

Lang, lang may he enjoy his freedom, 

Travel if he likes to Edom, 

Study its rocks. 

Or if more peaceful thochts should lead him 

'Mang herds an' flocks. 

I. B. 

MISS BELL'S SOLILOQUY. 

Wha cam and saw me nicht and mom. 
An' by his hand my head was shorn. 
As bare as ony field o' com ? — 

The Doctor. 

Wha pills an' pouthers sent to me. 
And bottles that I micht na dee, 
An' dirt an' trash no gude to pree ? — 

The Doctor. 

Wha pat the leeches on my broo, 
An' sma' ale pat upon their mou'. 
It gar'd them drink or they wer fou'? — 

The Doctor. 
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Wha broclit me roond with mttdde care, 
An' set me in the easy chair, 
Wha at my longitude did stare ? — 

The Doctor. 

Wha said he'd ower the poker dance. 
That Heelant Gillie Galium prance, 
An' kick an' fling his legs for once ? — 

The Doctor. 

An' when I'm weel, an' a'thing hale. 

My tongue 111 clink, I'll tell my tale. 

An' ring his praise when I'm in Grail ? — 

The Doctor. 

I. B. 



THE REJECTED SUITOR. 

A SONG. 

Gae awa, gae awa, auld frozen nose, 
I dinna want your love ; 
Gang doon the brae, auld corny toes. 
An' I'll help you wi' a shove. 
O' gudes and gear ye may ha'e lots. 
An' sheep, an' kye, an' a', 
I dinna want your hoarded groats, 
Your stacks o' hay and straw. 

M 
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I may be canty, neat, and trig, 

An' sweet my bonnie mou'. 

My purse be naither fou nor big, 

A' that I grant is true. 

But I couldna thole to be your wife. 

Or be ca'd by your name, 

Tho' I this day should end my life, 

An' be covered by a stane. 

So shank awa, auld frozen nose. 

Gang off the road ye cam, 

An' may ye get a bonny rose, 

I ha'e my ain dear lamb — 

My true and trusty Highland Joe, 

Wi' black an' glancin' e'en. 

Come hame again safe frae the foe. 

To his ain dearest Jean. 



I. B 



CLOSING OF THE OLD HOWFF. 

The wintry sun on the last mourner's head 
Had shone, as he low down among the dead 
Laid her to rest, a young and tender child. 
With angel smile, and eyes so meek and mild. 

What multitudes these last five hundred years 
Had been laid there ! what floods of bitter tears. 
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In sorrow and in silence have been shed 
For all those thousands of forgotten dead. 

When to the King of Silence yield I must, 
I thought to lay me with my kindred dust : 
Away such thought I it never now can be, 
Some other spot of earth must shelter me — 

Some quiet spot far from the smoky town. 
And noise and dust — ^there I would lay me down, 
Near by some river rolling smooth and deep. 
Where some tall yews their solemn watches keep. 

Where insect emblematical — ^the butterfly. 
Would with wavering wing flit noiselessly 
From some sweet floweret in the cypress shade, 
Which on the grass a shadow dark had made. 

I care not for the marble broad and high, 

rd rather have the tear from friendship's eye. 

The sorrowing look, the sigh from the full heart, 

May these be mine when finished is my part ! 

I. B. 

WATCH. 

Watch and be ready ; the call to go. 
And lay off your mortal array. 
May come at still midnight, or at cockcrow 
Or eventide of the day. 
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Watch and be ready with lamp all trimmed, 
And burning with steady flame, 
Whether in youth, or with eyes bedinmi'd. 
Whether great or unknown to fame. 

Watch and be ready at Heaven's gate. 
Eager to enter therein. 
The crown and palm you there await. 
Believe, and you shall them win. 

Watch and be ready, the hour is at hand. 
The summons is on the wing, 
To bear you to ImmanuePs land. 
Its glorious songs to sing. 

Watch and be ready, pilgrim old. 

Of fourscore years and ten ; 

Your feet shall soon tread on streets of gold, 

Your eyes see the Saviour of men. 

I. B. 

Sent to Aunt Roger in 1872. « 



SPRING-TIME— TWILIGHT. 

Come forth with me in the calm twilight, 
This spring-time of the year ; 

The moon and stars are fair to-night 
The sky is bright and clear. 



SPRING-TIME. i8i 

The sun has gone to his bed of rest, 

Far down in yon western glen, 
And the twilight hour for thought is best, 

Come forth and speak with me then« 

Tell me of rocks by an eastern shore. 

Washed by the Atlantic's waves, 
Tell me of caves where the wild winds roar. 

And the boat which from drowning saves. 
Far better to speak of things like these. 

Hear tell of old ocean's power, 
Than fickle ^shion's children please. 

At her shrine in the midnight hour. 

Far better to feel the spray on your cheek. 

And breathe in the salt sea air, 
And a lovelier time I never would seek, 

Than a walk in spring-time fair ; 
For mother earth is gay to see. 

And her mantle is fresh and green. 
Her crown is the bloom of the apple-tree. 

Ah ! how often thus drest has she been. 

But the day is coming when every rock 
Shall from its strong hold be driven, 

And mountains reeling from the shock, 
Shall from their roots be riven; 
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And the deepest cave in the ocean's bed, 
Shall be seen by the eyes of men ; 

That page in nature's book to be read, 
In this spring-time think upon them. 



I. B. 



GENTLE BELLA.— A SONG. 

AxR— Gentle Annu, 

Thou wilt come again, gentle Bella, 
When the ripe fruit hangs upon the tree, 
Thou wilt come when blue flowers and yellow 
Shall with sweets tempt the roving honey bee. 
O say I will behold thee ! 
Hear thee sing thy plaintive songs again, 
When the sununer-time comes, gentle Bella, 
On the branches when the cherries hang again. 

* 
Oh the hours seem long as I wander. 

To the spot where you and sister played. 

And lonely I sit down and ponder. 

On the time when by my side you strayed. 

Oh say I will behold you ! 

Hear you sing your plaintive songs again. 

When the summer-time comes, gentle Bella, 

When wind shakes the nodding flowers again. 
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Thou art as a bud 'mong the flowers, 
Bright and rich in greenness and perfume, 
Tended with care all the hours, 
From its first leaflet till its latest bloom. 
Oh say I will behold thee ! 
Hear thy cheerful winning voice again. 
When the summer-time comes, gentle Bella, 
When the bee sips the honey bell again. 

I. B. 



ANSWER TO AN INVITATION TO TEA 

FROM I. S. 

As sweet as honey in the flower 

Is to the honey bee, 
Just as sweet at evening hour 

Is friendly cup of tea. 

Gratefid to the needy fingers 

Is the touch of gold ; 
Soothing is it as it lingers 

In the poor man's hold. 

Refi^shing are the raindrops felling 
On plants that withered be ; 

Just as grateful, sweet, and soothing. 
Is friendly cup of tea. 

I. B. 
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THOUGHT. 

O THOU wondrous soul ! what a world of joy is in 

thecy 
For thou canst roam free and fetterless from pole 

to pole. 
To the days when the roses bloomed in Eden, 
And ere the tree of knowledge had been tasted ; 
Can descend to the depths of the deepest mine, 
And fly as an eagle among the stars of night. 
Thou art an eloquent voice, tho' silent, 
And thy promptings tell the way which is right, 
So that, tho' one sit silent and solitary. 
Thought can fill the chamber with guests. 
And look again on those long since departed. 
Thou canst travel with lightning speed. 
And knowest not to measure distance by time ; 
Though canst wing thy flight to the gates of the 

Celestial City ; 
And happy is he whose soul is fitted with pure 

and elevating thought. 



I. B. 



THE SISTERS. 

Open the window, sister, 
Let me see the budding trees ; 
Open yet still wider. 
Let in the wandering breeze ; 
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Draw aside the curtain, 
Let me look out on the sea ; 
And dry your tears, my sister, 
For I would speak to thee. 

Green is the earth and beautiful 
When the powerful voice of spring 
Awakens into life the flowers, 
Unfolds the torpid wing ; 
And lovelier and gayer still 
When summer paints the field, 
And from the trees in autunm time 
The fruits their juices yield. 

The world is fair and beautiful, 

Tho' winter, with chilly breath 

And icy hand, spreads out afar 

The dazzling snowy wreath ; 

But earth-bom flowers bloom and die. 

Wither, then disappear ; 

Leaves will forsake their native branch. 

Lie withered, dead, and sere. 

But in that land I'm going to. 
The bright flowers never die : 
There an eternal sunmier reigns, 
No winter clouds the sky ; 
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There I shall sing that strange new song 
With chords from my harp of gold ; 
My voice, tho' weak and trembling now, 
Shall sing loud of joys untold. 

Then mourn me not — ^the blossom nipt 
In spring-time of the year — 
A loving hand upholdeth me 
That death I nmy not fear. 
Farewell ! a hand now beckons me ; 
And within my Anting breast 
The lamp of life is flickering, 
And soon will sink to rest. 



I. B. 



MUST I LEAVE MY GARDEN. 

WRITTEN FOR THE RECTOR. 

The time is coming I must quit the spot 
Where for forty years and more 
I have labour, health, and pleasure got 
As I dug it o'er and o'er. 

I have sown the seed with a trusty hand 
All that precious life-long time ; 
I have watched the spring light on the land 
With breath from a southern clime. 
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I have watched the buds when her glad voice 
Open'd the crocus' golden cup ; 
And the sickly snowdrop she made rejoice, 
And from its cold bed look up. 

But all these long and vanished years, 

In the minds of children young, 

I have sown good seed midst doubts and fears — 

Not with the hand, but tongue. 

And noisy, thoughtless children then 
('Tis a sad truth I trow) 
Are now grave women and gray men. 
Old men and women now. 

But other hands than mine alone 
Have tended the well-known flowers. 
When the sun of long past summers shone 
In the long forgotten hours. 

Fond memory paints a form and face. 
Now mouldering in the dust. 
Where I, too, soon will take my place. 
As follow her I must. 



HOLY-EVE. 



AUTUMN — SUNSET — ^REPOSE BROKEN. 



Eve's golden curtains, dipped in purple dye, 
Were gathering round the setting autumn sun, 

Which erewhile earth so flooded from on high 
With burning light ; but now, his goal being won. 

Commanding admiration's eyes to gaze, 

Tho' late, forbid to look upon his noontide blaze. 



II. 

I sat upon a clifT in Scotia's land, 

A sloping woodland to the eastward lay. 

But steep as plunmiet on the western hand, 
A towering wall built up in His own way — 

Perchance when man was not, and earth was young. 

Impartial doubter, look ! he stopped thy sceptic tongue. 
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III. 
Was ever scene so beautifully bright ? 

Surely it was the holi-eve of Time ! 
The vale lay smiling, bathed in magic light, 

And gorgeous tints on every summit climb : 
The soul expands at such a sight as this, 
Fair as a rainbow cast forth from the world of bliss. 

IV. 

What are the temples man hath built on earth ? 

The monumental colunm, dome and spire — 
His proudest work of art ; did he give birth 

To one sublime design ? earth, air, and fire. 
His unacknowledged tutor. If amiss 
His plan, send him to study temples such as this. 

v. 

Beneath me flowed a river's serpent tide. 
As it had flowed thousands of years before. 

Yet seemed as young — as buoyantly did glide 
As it, methinks, had done in days of yore : 

Laughing to mockery man's short-lived power, - 

Who reared upon its bank yon 'ready crumbling tower. 

VI. 

In rich luxuriance plenty's tresses fair 
Waved in the gentle zephyrs, as if earth 

Had waked herself to motion, but to share 
The loved embrace of eve, and to give birth 
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To thousand pleasing phantasies and joys — 
Dreams of the past, and quaint imaginings, and toys. 



VII. 

A sleep-like silence reigned o'er all around, 
And smiling nature seemed to lull to rest ; 

Like May-day, Beauty tired of joy's gay round, 
Sinking to slumber's arms but half undrest. 

When, lo ! a trumpet sound with ruthless blast. 

The witching stillness broke like stone on mirror cast. 



VIII. 

The red-deer starting from his soft repose, 
With ears erect, and high outstretched neck, 

Surprised like Pithless sentinel by his foes, 
Swift bounded westward over hill and brake, 

To gain his forest keep, — a vain alarm, 

No hunter's horn was this — ^it spoke of camps and arms. 



IX. 

The echo only from yon mountain dell 

Returned the rude salute with drowsy voice. 

And yon half-hidden convent's vesper bell. 

With silver tone rebuked the unhallow'd noise, 

Calling its votaries forth their evening lays 

To sing, as they had learned to sing, their Maker's praise. 
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BEAUTY. 

"A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 
Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness." — KsATS. 

This world is called a wilderness ; 
Is it not so ? 
Ah yes ! a weary waste 
Of thorns, and pride, and selfishness, — 
How rank they grow ! 
Tell me, I pray, 
Where — ^where did Beauty haste 
So fast away? 

She's gone to yonder skies above. 
It is her home ! 
How could she stay on earth 
Since Truth hath fled away with love ? 
In yon bright dome, 
She soars to stray 
With Truth, and Love, and Worth, 
In endless day. 

Painters and sculptors, poets too, 
By her inspired. 
Have o'er the midnight lamp 
Panted to steal her image true ; 
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Their souls were fired, 
Did they but trace 
One living arch, or stamp 
One line of grace. 

In pity she looks down on earth, 
With holy love ; 
Ay ! from yon bright skies, 
Sometimes she sends her daughter forth, 
Men's souls to move 
From grovelling clay. 
And bathe their weary eyes 
In her pure rays. 

Where doth Young Beauty dwell ? 
In grandeur's courts. 
Or fashion's sickening haunts, 
Or hide in some secluded dell. 
Sharing the sports 
Of butterflies. 
Content ? or doth she pant 
To Fame to rise ? . 

Like some young dream she glides 
Man's path across, 
E'en in the crowded street : — 
As shadows in the changing tide ! 

N 
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He mourns the loss, 
As pilgrims sigh 
Some cool green spot to meet — 
But to pass by ! 

Love smiles in her soft eye, 
Too pure for earth ; 
Twas sent to tell of Heav'n 
To man, and raise his thoughts on high, — 
To smile on worth 
By ills opprest, — 
Like cheering rainbow given 
To point to rest ! 

B. 



MARY'S STAR. 
To Mary. 

There is a little twinkling star. 

By science' name I know it not ; 
Thou said it never climbed ahx, 
And named it thine own modest star — 
How then can I forget ! 
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My lone companion half the night, 

As on my weary couch I lie, 
Gazing upon its heav'nly light, 
Until, like thee, it out of sight 

Unkindly glideth by. 

And though it hides its truant face. 
When clouds or caprice intervene. 

Soon, back in its own lovely grace. 

It comes, all smiling, without trace 
That aught unkind had been. 

I say not, but in yonder dome 

Are others e'en more sparkling bright ; 

Tow'ring Time's highest arc to roam, 

Like eagles from their moimtain home 
Striving in upward flight. 

But why indite my lay to thee. 

Long buried in youth's feverish dream ? 
It was thy little star and me 
Held converse ; but it must not be 

On such forbidden theme. 

Soar on, bright star, along thy steep — 

The enamell'd court of heaven beyond ; 

Still cheer the wand'rer on the deep, 

And watch the couch that brings no sleep. 

My Uttle twinkling friend. 

B. 
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TO A ROBIN. 

Welcome again, my gallant bird ! 

Though no complaint escapes thy breast, 
I know thou'rt hungry, cold, and tired — 

Here's crumbs for thee, come in and rest. 

Thy fields and trees, no longer green. 
Are covered with a robe of snow, — 

Laid bare thy little house hath been. 
By wintry winds that bitter blow. 

Why glance suspiciously on me, 
Alternate these two living jewels ? 

If prudish coyness 'tis in thee. 

Come ! throw aside thy sylvan rules. 

I love thee for confiding so ! 

And would not hurt one pretty feather. 
That shows so bright beside the snow. 

No ! I'm a fiiend for stormy weather ! 

No truant flights to sunmier skies 
Thou tak'st, but art a patriot quite, 

Scotia in gloom thou leam'st to prize, 
Because in Summer thy delight. 
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Now would I learn from thee to bear 
Life's ills with patient meekness fit ; 
Already thou hast banished care, 

ft 

Cheerful how soon ! — all pains forgot. 

The snowdrop, rainbow of thy joys, 
Assures thee Spring will follow fast ; 

Could earth give bliss without alloy, 
Methinks 'tis thine when Winter's past. 

Go then ! and though forgot I be 

'Mid bright Arcadian fields of joy. 

Again, perhaps, thou'lt visit me 

When Winter's winds thy hopes destroy. 

B. 



AGUR. 

I. 

Happy the man with modest aims. 
With no vain wish, nor cankering cares ; 

He who can frame 
His life by noble rules, and dares 

To do the right ; • 

He, who prepared for war — ^yet never fights. 
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II. 
The earnest, true, and faithful friend. 
No known and honest foe hath he 

Who will contend, 
Except perchance, in rivalry 

For doing good ; 
Oft tried, oft tempted, he hath yet withstood ! 

III. 
No ready ear where slanders rest 
Hath he ; nor ready tongue for £Eiult, 

But hopes the best. 
Nor envious waits for others' halt. 

In lifers career ; 
To wanderers points, not hides, the course to steer ! 

B. 

ODE TO THE SUN. 

Hail ! orl/of Day — ^thou glorious torch of Heaven ! 

Welcome thy smile — ^how rich who can express ! 
Hid'st thou thy &ce, anon with tempests riven 

The skies do weep — all Nature's chief aloud confess ! 

Centre of Time ! here universal sway 

Is thine ; — ^worlds the attendants round thy throne ! 
They solemn music sing, as on their way 

They sweep majestic, — ^gazing still on thee, alone ! 
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Fountain of Light ! bright comets bear thy train ; 

Swiftly they dart to utmost bounds of space 
At thy behest, with lightning's speed t' obtain 

Tljy approving smile, they returning seek thy fece. 



Forth from thine adamantine throne, around 
Thou look'st on all ; and all reflecting throw 

Back thine own smile, as on the grassy mound 
Each dewdrop, so each ponderous sphere thine 
image shows. 

All gaze on thee — aspiring seek to rise ; 

The lordly eagle soars in trackless ways 
Far above clouds, rejoiced to bathe his eyes 

In purest azure streams of thy ethereal rays. 

Joyous, upspringing from his morning bed. 
The lark, enough to burst his tiny heart. 

Proclaims thy welcome : — ^modestly its head 
The lily lifts to thee, to kiss ere thou depart. 

This Earth and all the worlds around that sweep, 
Hold up thy myriad altars ; — ^richly fraught 

Each hill and little flower ; — each brook that leaps 
Offers up incense ; — ocean's cup presents thy 
draught! 
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Nature's high priest thou art ! planted to preach 
God's glory, power and love ; Him to adore — 

From forth whose nostril thou'rt a breath — ^man teach, 
For soon His finger blots thee out — ^thy mission o'er ! 

B. 



ARGYLE'S PRAYER, 

ON THE NIGHT PRECEDING HIS EXECUTION. 

The most noble Archibald Campbell, Marquis of Aigyle, suffered 
at Edinburgh, 37th March z66x. 

Father in Heaven ! 
Oh ! send Thy gracious light forth from on high. 
To shine into this dark and troubled heart. 
Satan hath given 
Temptations bitter, to believe a lie ; 

But shield me, Father, from his poisoned dart — 
And guide me by Thy Truth to choose the better part. 

Loud peals the knell 
Of midnight — ^gone ! and man, proud man, hath said. 
This is the last on earth that I shall hear : — 
Oh ! it is well. 
If 'tis my summons — from Thy trump forth sped — 
To bid these bonds adieu, and to appear 
Before Thy glorious throne — for Jesus will be near. 



^ 
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She whom Thou gave — 
Dear partner of my pilgrimage below, 

Be — widow's Husband ! — Thy peculiar care. 
Down to the grave 
Let none that bear my name dishonoured go — 
Wash our beloved Church, and make her &ir. 
Forgive her enemies, and mine — oh, hear a martyr's 
prayer ! 

He on whose head — 
And in Thy name, these hands a crown did place. 
Father, forgive ! — he hath forgotten Thee ! 
By minions led. 
Of this world's god, he spoils Thy chosen race — 
A thirst for blood, his maiden sends to me 
A crown more glorious far, bright for eternity ! 

In prison cell 
I am shut up, but who can hide Thy &ce ? 

What arm shall shut Thee out ? Where is the foe. 
In earth or hell. 
Shall intercept Thy sovereign, pardoning grace ? 

A prince's pardon I'm forbid to know. 
But safe in Jesus' love. Thou shalt all foes o'erthrow. 

Farewell to earth, 
And things of time — how little they appear ! 
Oh ! I would be with Thee, to sing the song 
Of the new birth — 
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I feel Thy presence now ! why should I fear 
To pass through death's dark vale ? Oh ! how I 

long 
To strike the golden harp amid yon heavenly throng ! 

1842, 



BIRTHDAY ODE. 

I. 

Welcome, once more, my earliest friend ! 

Once thou wore jewels on thy front ; 
If thou hast left them now behind. 

Be welcome still as thou wast wont. 

n. 
TTiy boyish step, bright as the mom, 

Then promised endless joys in store ; 
Life's dreams the passing day adorned, 

Now they are sobered, more and more. 

III. 
Nay, nay, my friend ! I chide not thee. 

Though now thou com'st in pilgrim guise ; 
All day 111 listening seated be. 

Perhaps thou'lt school me to be wise. 
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IV. 

But though thou bring'st less joyous lay, 

Than in thy gaudier days IVe seen, 
Thou'rt comely in thy russet gray. 

And bring'st content and peace, I ween. 

V. 

Even though a hermit in the crowd, 

Thy rustic song will thee inspire 
With sober joys : what though the proud 

Smile at thy simple, one-string'd lyre ? 

VI. 

Life is more serious than a tale. 

Neither its joys nor trials last ; 
See ! Spring reanimates the vale. 

Health's breezes chase the wintry blast. 

B. 



MARY'S NOOK— A SONG. 

I. 
Mary mine, come with me. 

Let us stray 
Through the beech and hazel trees. 

On the way 
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To the nook thou lov'st so well, 
Where the thrush and linnet dwell. 
Come with me to Mary's nook, 
'Side the gurgling crystal brook — 
Come away ! 

II. 

Come, the lark's enraptured praise 

Is begun ; 
Nature every charm displays 

To the sun ; 
But he lingers yet for thee. 
Ere he sinks behind the tree. 

Come with me to Mary's nook, 
'Side the gurgling crystal brook — 
Come away ! 

III. 
Blooming wild flowers all around. 

To admire. 
Mountain clouds of burnished gold. 

All on fire ; 
Eve's summer glories all around, 
Silent, witching, grand, profotmd ! 
Come with me to Mary's nook, 
'Side the gurgling crystal brook — 
Come away ! 



B. 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 

(A FRAGMENT.) 

I STOOD upon a cliff in Coila's land, 
Beneath me flowed the river's rising tide, 
A stately bark, bound for a foreign strand. 
Rode in the stream, in gay and gallant pride — 
And all impatient seem'd to brave the ocean wide. 

She carried on her deck a goodly few 
Of Scotia's sons, who left their fatherland 
To seek for fortune, and for homes anew ; 
For disappointment here had laid her hand 
On ev'ry hope and scheme by their ambition plann'd. 

B. 



SWEET CONTENT. 

** Man shall not live by bread alone." 

The highest lessons we can learn below. 
Are thankfulness and sweet content ; 
Wealth is a blessing ofl — ^but oftener not 

If we forget. 
As stewards only ours, as also is 
Health, talent, time, and small or much : 

If so, not yet 
That lesson learned, whether we're poor or rich ! 
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And he is rich who independent is. 

Nor speculates in gaming chance ; 

Who, nothing owes to man, save only love. 

But all ^ God ! 
No obligation hath, bat kindly helps 
The honest poor, with pradent care, 

And points the road 
To wisdom's ways, — so guiding his affiurs. 



B. 



JOHN AND JOAN. 

Says John to Joan — " Joanna," said he, 
** Will you be mine, love, on Christmas day ? 
It's true I wiU be, and well ever agree ; 
I'd have asked you before, but was blind not to see 
How comely you be, and how good ! " 

But Joan was deai^ so he burst out amain, 
" I've forgot all the rest of my speech. 
I well conned it, I'm sure, again and again, 
But your eyes knocked it out of my head. 

Don't you know what I mean, O Joan ? " 

But Joan was silent, and grave was her &ce. 
And John he got sad as he said, 
" Joan, you can easy get mated, I guess, 
But be sure no one else will love you so true. 
Nor be £aithfiil as I will for life ! " 
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The rest of their courtship is known but to few, 

But they wedded on Christmas day last ; 

And a happier couple our village ne'er knew, — 

Once John was heard say, " mortal fool that I was 

To think she'd believe in Phil Tawse." 

B. 



HOW VAIN ! 

How vain to envy aught the world contains. 
Or any son of clay ! 
A rotten tree, 
The first may be, 
Tho' green ! — all lost thy pains — 
But for thy coffin fit, at close of day ! 

And he, tho' fair he seems and smiles like spring, 
Envy him not ; — IVe seen 
Flowers deck a grave ! 
Alas ! none save 
The heart, its bitter sting 
Can know, nor share its sacred grief, I ween ! 



B. 
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"THE MAVIS P THE MORNIN'"— A SONG.i 

AiR-^Annu Lawrie, 
I. 

The mavis i' the momin', 

The wanton rill at noon, 
Gurgling 'mang the gowan banks, 

The lark at sun go down ; 
Ah ! the lark at sun go down, 

How sweet her song to me ! 
All, all, remind o' happy days, 

O' youth and infancy. 

II. 

An' sweet the gloamin' music 

O' days that by hae gaen, 
When sitting near to Mary, 

Pve heard her sing at e'en ; 
Pve heard her sing at e'en. 

Till rapture filled my e'e ; 

But ah ! my bonnie Mary, 

YouVe wandered far fi-ae me. 

B. 

1 The MSS. of the remaining verses of this, and of the pieces 
on pages 205 and 209, are lost ; as also of an unfinished poem, 
entitled "The Knight of Elderslie," of which "Holy-Eve" 
formed the introductory stanzas. 
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TO THE NARCISSUS. 

Morning bright be ever thine ! 

Its pleasures new 

Still wait on you, 
Sweet flower, and all thy days entwine. 

Spring's sparkling dew. 
Calm Summer's wreath, with smiles combined 

Of modest hue, 

'Tend love and you, 

Till all round thee rejoice, and find 

Thee smiling too. 

B. 

TO DISAPPOINTMENT. 

I. 
Come, Disappointment, let us now shake hands, 
Too long there hath a feud between us been ; 
I wont to think thou hadst of ills command. 
To buffet me with wrongs, and vex with sorrows keen. 

II. 

But I was wrong, and thou wast wholly right ; 

Thou art no ugly threatening hag of doom, 

A preacher stem thou art, and wise, and bright, 

Thy text — " My friend, be still, this world is not thy home ! " 

B. 
O 
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HYMN OF THE PRODIGAL SON. 

" I win voB and SB to mj Fa&o:" 

Father, I would arise 

And come to Thee, 

For deepening darkness cries, 
** Up, np, and flee ! 

This, this is not thy rest. 
Nor can it be." 

Above lifers surging n«nse 

And swelling sea, 
I hear Thy gradoos voice 

Inviting me. 
Thy hand, outstretched to save, 

Give me to see; 

Oh, with Thy glorious light 

Illume my way ; 
Let what is dark be bright ; 

Show me, I pray, 
Thou'rt near where'er I be, 

In night as day. 
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Beneath Thy cross I stand, 

Saviour divine : 
Draw near, hold Thou my hand. 

And make me Thine. 
What Thou would'st have me do, 

To do, be mine. 

Lord, I am poor, but Thou 

Hast stores untold ; 
Give me, I pray, even now. 

Of heavenly gold. 

Wherewith Thee serve I may, 

Within Thy fold. 

B. 



SONNET. 

TO THE GREAT COMET. 

Illustrious stranger ! whence art thou ? 

Speak ! for our sages all are mute ; 
Night's gorgeous pageant — ^glory's bow — 
Circlet of fire ! — thou dost confute 

The great, the leam'd, the good : 
In humble mood. 
Proud Science stoops to learn, where long to teach she 
stood.^ 

^ The Great Comet of 1843 ^'^^^ unexpected. 
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Where hast thou roam'd for thousand years ? 

Midst fields of frozen ether — ^tell ? 
All gaze on thee, — some doubt and fear 
Thou com'st to ring Time's funeral knell ; 
But good or ill thy tale, — 
Of joy or wail — 
Thee, sent of Him who rulest all, we hiunbly hail. 



B. 



SONNET— TO LOVE. 

'Tis said thou long hast fled this earth for heaven, 

Mock'd by thy worshippers ; men have set up 
A molten image, and on it have graven 

Thy desecrated name ; e'en beauty's cup, 
Which erst with holy nectar fill'd 

At thine own fount — enough t' invigorate 
A weary world — how oft presents distill'd 

Life's gilded poison, made from lust and hate, 
Deceit and vanity, and gold and selff 

Come heavenly passion — come 1 — anew thy reign, 
Proclaim on earth — doth this cold world of pelf 

Obstruct thy course divine ? At least, O deign 
To guide thy humble votary hence t' above 

Where all is heavenly truth, and joy, and Love ! 



B. 
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SONNET— TO LIBERTY. 

Hail, Liberty! 
Methinks thou sitt'st too high — ^beyond the ken 
Of mortal eyes : how else dare grovelling men, 

Successfully 
Impose a painted bawd upon the crowd — 
For thee, and thy majestic beauty shroud 

As in a lie ! 

Oh, Liberty 1 
Lift up thy head, and, with thy beauty stem, 
Strike praters dumb ; that men perchance may learn 

Thy majesty. 

And in the sacred page thy charter see : 

Nor demagogue, nor faction insult thee — 

Oh, Liberty ! 

B. 

SONNET— TO YOUTH. 

Youth ! thou art gone, 
With all thy ruddy joy and glee — 
Thy open heart and friendships free ; 

Bright was thy sun ! 
Or, if 'twas dim to-day, thy sky 
Bespoke a brighter by and by. 
And thou wast well content. 
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I ofttimes sigh, 
To see thee in another face, 
Clothing with thine own sparkling grace 

Some passer by ; — 

Why woo thee back ! Canst thou impart 

Elastic joys to seared hearts — 

Like broken bows o'erbent ? 

B. 



SONNET. 

THE DYING CHRISTIAN. 

Dimly the taper bums ; 

Now waning away 
Imperceptibly, as turns 

To twilight the day ; 
Anon, with flickering blaze, 
Struggling with death, its head to raise. 
It faints away ! 

E'en so the soul consumes 

This casket of clay ; — 
Its prison-house of gloom 

For mansions of day. 

Panting to change, — ^to flee 

To where nor sin nor grief shall be. 

Far, far away. 

B. 
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TRUE MATRIMONY— A SONNET. 

An equal match ; two happy faces, 

Domestic tastes and quiet patience ; 

A kindly feeling ever 

For th' other's happiness : 

A thoughtful care — a loving heart. 

And ever aim to give th' other 

What I would wish 

That partner give to me — 

Affection warm and true ; and never 

T* forget what's due to either, — 

In mutual honour and respect to live 

Each day more happily, 

As years advance ; and oft t' remember 

" John Anderson, my Joe." 

B. 



ROVER'S EPITAPH. 

BY DONALD (HIS MASTER)— A SONNET. 

Beneath this stone is laid all that remains 

Of my most fiuthful, true, and &stest friend : — 

For friend I may permitted be to call 

A creature dumb. No aim had he, save tend 

My sheep and lambs ; and day and night he'd spend 
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His watchful care on me, all his life long — 

Full fourteen years the span. Gold, nor aught else 

The world contains, could bribe him, not e'en wrongs, 

Neglect, nor frowns, can taint allegiance strong 

As Rover's to his master. He is dead ! 

Methinks I see his loving honest eyes 

Look up to mine, as if he truly read 

My thoughts and wishes. Reader, if thou art 

Possessed of friend as true, him cherish more — ^yea 

wear him near thy heart. 

B. 



ELEGY. 

WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 

After Gray. 

How many shun the churchyard's solemn gloom. 
And shut their eyes to its unwelcome page. 

As for the wretched only — ^the fit doom 
Of melancholic rustics, and old age ! 

Vain mortal ! 'tis thy final resting-place. 
Life's panoramic dance will soon be o'er ; 

E'en now, its tinsel glitter dims apace — 

Where wilt thou rest, when pleasures please no more ? 
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How still — ^how peaceful is this hallowed spot ! 

The sinking sun doth gild these upright stones 
That tell their virtues — all their faults forgot, 

Who underneath repose their weary bones. 

This little iiower-plot speaks some loved one gone, 
That lordly dome says, " Greatness here doth rot ;" 

This rank grass mound, yon moss-grown patriarch stone, 
Alike could tell of some that are forgot. 

Here, side by side, sleep mother and her child, 
There, hoary-headed sage and sprightly youth ; 

The riotous scoffer with the Christian mild. 
And learned sophist with the man of truth ; 

All feuds forgot ; the man from pleasure torn. 
And he who ate but disappointment's bread ; 

The rich, the poor, the proud, the humble bom. 
All — all for sister worms a table spread ! 

Bid mother earth withdraw her covering shroud. 
And bare death's awful mansion-house below ! 

Methinks 'twould shock e'en the unthinking crowd. 
Who never on the grave a thought bestow. 

A palace fit, each mouldering skull that rots. 
Where silent riots rank corruption's host ; 

Oh, could it find a tongue ! how 'twould outblot 
Each little worldling's pride and impious boast ! 
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Life's battle o'er — its pleasures by are fled, 

As doth the whirlwind — ^nought but wreck remain, 

This spot be pillow for the weary head, 

Trusting in faith to Him ; — ^none trust in vain. 

Where preacher find so eloquently wise ? 

*< All flesh is grass," the sacred record says. 
Death's tongueless voice in awful stillness cries, 

" All flesh is grass ! — walk tkau in Wisdom's ways." 

B. 



A PICTURE OF HUMAN LIFE. 

I'VE Stood upon the ocean shore, and gazed 

Forth on its waves, unconscious that time sped. 
Watching the gilded billows, as they blazed 

In the meridian sun ; wave onward led 
Its glittering course to wave, anon its head, 

■Plumed high with crested foam, appeared a chief, 
Tow'ring o'er myriad compeers in his pride. 

Till dashed upon the beach — ^its course how brief ! 
Methought each cried aloud — " Picture of human life!" 

B. 
Carnoustie, 1872. 
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MARY. 

Not sculptor's skill — not painter's art, 

Nor damask cheek, 

Nor golden tresses fair. 

Nor Grecian face devoid of heart, 

With Mary's may compare. 

But eyes that speak. 

And comely face. 

Illumed with beauty rare ; 

And truth and grace. 

The palm with her may share. 

B. 



MY HUSBAND. 

I. 

Who is my constant friend — 
Help of my joys ? If wearied I repine. 
Who, loving, chides me with a fondling hand .'^- 

My Husband Mine ! 

II. 
My burden-bearer, who ? 
Who, gently calms my wayward aching breast, 
With med'cines rarely sweet, and ever new ? — 

My Husband Best ! 
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III. 
Who loves unselfishly — 
His fondness thinks he hides from me ? and who, 
Stealing one kiss looks for another longingly ? — 

My Husband True ! 

IV. 

Who, thinks me wise ? but looks 
Fondly as sage on pupil — ^pleasant mood ! 
Opposing me, as pebbles do the brook, — 

My Husband Good ! 

V. 

Fondly he gazes deep 
Into my eyes, praising their tender light ! 
Kissing away a tear, should I e'er weep — 

A Husband's Right ! 

VI. 

What trust is in his eyes ! 
Who, grieves when I am teased, or sad, or ill ? 
Who, gives me many a welcome glad surprise ? — 

My Husband still ! 

VII. 

And as age steals apace, 
Methinks more mellow grows his love and mine. 
Wisdom, contentment, brighten up his face, — 

My Husband Mine ! 
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VIII. 

He thinks I know his love 
But half — I wonder if he knows all mine ! — 
Better I — ^We'll know the whole above : 

My Husband Mine ! 



DAY-DREAMS. 

A SONNET. 

Ah ! pleasant is the quiet morning hour, 
E'er toil and care distract the peaceful air ; 
Life feels elastic — recalls youthful days, 
E'er time had written care upon this brow. 
How steals a pleasing dream upon my soul, 
Half waking, half asleep — a dream of youth 
Never forgotten : of a little maid — 
'Twas but a laughing graceful comely child. 
Ah ! many a time and oft I dream again, 
Even waking dreams of this same maiden's eyes. 
Radiant with light : no longer child, but clad. 
All modestly, with grace and womanhood ; 
Actively wise, considerate, good, and kind, 
Happy be Marys lot, as richly clothed her mind. 

B. 
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" OH ! WHAT A BEAUTIFUL WORLD THIS IS." 

A GERMAN INCIDENT OF REAL LIFE. 

In sick-room quiet long confined, 
A prisoner by wise Heaven's decree, 

A lady — ^wife, handsome and £diir — 
Belov'd as only wife can be. 

Thus to her doting husband spoke — 
'« Edward, my love, Pm pained to see 
Your anxious look, your wistful eye, 
Your never-ceasing care for me. 

" Believe me, I feel better, dear ; 

Never was nurse so good, so true ; 
With kindness you are killing me ; 
But see ! — ^how strong I lean on you ! 

" Nor wind nor sunshine e'er I feel, 
But yet I know that winter's gone — 
Oh ! how I long the sky to see. 
To walk as we were wont, alone." 

Slow &ding hope how quick revives ! 
He took her in his arms and spake — 
" To-morrow, should the day prove fine. 
We'll drive to view your ^vourite lake." 
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The day was fine, all nature bright, 
' June in her richest hues was clad ; 
Sure lovelier scene was never seen 

Than that before their eyes now spread ! 

O'er hill and dale and leafy tree 

That scarce the gentle zephyr spread ; 

O'er rippling stream and lovely lake 
-The sun her golden tresses shed. 

And Edward ope'd the carriage door ; 

She rose — renewed her youthfiil charms — 
" O what a beautiful world this is !" 
She cried, and fell into his arms. 

Too much — ^too sudden was the charm ; 

He held her in his arms, appalled ; 

She paled — she smiled a last farewell 

As vainly her loved name he called. 

B. 



TO TIME. 

O Time ! thy wings are dipp d in balm, 
More precious far than Gilead's famed, 

To soothe our hearts ; 
Thou healing charms, unseen, unfelt, 

To all impart'st. 
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The poor thou mak'st forget his wrongs, 
The wounded heart thou bindest up ; 

But pride doth rust ! 
Thy finger writes on beauty's brow, 

" E'en thou art dust ! " 

Old man, inflexible and just ! 
Peasant and peer, the palace high — 

The lowly cot. 
Crumble alike beneath thy touch, 

And are forgot. 

Worlds onward speed, — thou hold'st the reins ! 
And welcome day to night succeeds, 

With merry pace ; 
Spring, sununer, autumn, winter, run 

Their circle race. 

And dost not thou, too, weary grow ? 
Yes ! earth and seas shall flee away, 

And thou shalt die — 
So He, who made you at the first. 

Proclaims on high. 

Eternity — ocean of oceans. 

Unbounded — Time thou fioat'st upon ! 

A sunbeam's mote. 

Dazzling to cheat, then flickering, 

Then — thou art not ! 

B. 
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WRAPT IN MYSTERY. 

" The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light thro' chinks that time has inade» 
Stronger by weakness, wiser men become, 
As they draw near to their eternal home." — ^Waller, 1680. 

I. 

As in a shroud, 
Are we not wrapt in mystery ? 
Earth, Air, and Fire, and Cloud 
We see, but seeing, find how ignorant of all 

Beyond their properties we are ; 
For clearer light aloud we vainly call ! 

II. 
Heaven's Light, O shine ! 
Tell us, are these Material things. 
Of Spiritual things the sign ? — 
Of Truths profound the Shadows, seen by mortal eyes.^ 

As are our mortal frames, the shells 
Of men immortal, destined for the skies ! 

III. 
Perchance around. 
Unseen by human ken, there floats — 
Having nor touch nor sound — 
A Spirit Universe, with secrets yet untold ; 
Mocking man's vain attempts to scale 
It's ether battlements, its Truths t' unfold ! 

p 
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IV. 

We cannot tell : 
Philosopher and Poet too, 
Platform high, lonely cell 
Alike, but show how dark their gropings for the key 

Of Universal Harmony! — 
Firsts must we learn how ignorant we be ? 

V. 

A tower, to climb 
From earth to heaven, men planned 
With impious pride sublime ; 
And fable tells of earth-bom giants — madly wild 

To conquer Inmiortality — 
Who on high mountain tops great mountains piled ! 

VI. 

But, Time will come 
We know. I sis will be unveiled,* 
Doubts flee ; Error grow dumb 
Before the advancing light ; Truth stand confest 

When dawns that coming day of rest, 
And all the wrongs of ages be redrest. 

B. 

^ The chief Egyptian goddess (or Nature). It is said that on 
her veiled statue in the temple of Sais, was engraved, '* I am all 
that has been, all that is, and all that will be ; and no Mortal 
has drawn aside my veil." 
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THE ANGEL'S WHISfER TO THE 
DYING INFANT. 

A HYMN SONG. 

Soft is thy couch, thou lovely child, 
Upon thy doating mother's breast ; 
Long hours with song she hath beguil'd, 
To woo thy weary eyes to rest : 

It may not be ! 
Come, come with me. 

Away ! 

The bloom that flits across thy cheek. 

Comes from the land that I have left. 
Where sighs are not, where nought is sick, 
Where rosebuds smile, of thorns bereft. 

Where angels be ! 
Come, come with me. 
Away ! 

Fondly — how fondly doth she press 

Thy aching head, and kiss thy lips 
With mother's love ; ay, doth confess 
Thee earthly idol of her hopes ! 

It must not be ! 
Come, come with me. 
Away ! 
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Hark ! 'tis my sisters lingering near, 

Attune their heavenly harps for thee, 
Impatient long to tarry here : 

Now, burst thy bonds of clay — thou'rt free ! 

Heaven welcomes thee ! 
Come soar with me, 
Away, — 
Away, away ! 

B. 
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WELCOME, VICTORIA! 

Written, on seeing Hbr Majesty Qubbn Victoria and the Prince 
Consort landing at Granton Pier on xst September 1843, on their first 
visit to Scotland. 

Fair Coila, rise. 

See ! 'tis Victoria comes — 
Victoria, Queen of summer skies ; — 

Thou canst be dumb — 
She comes to visit thine ! 
Wake, sleeping loch — each toVring pine 

Break forth and sing ! 

Mountains and valleys ring. 
Welcome, Victoria ! 

Hail, lovely Queen ! 

The best, beloved, the young, 
The good — ^the greatest, earth has seen, 

Or bard has sung ! 
Fair England's Queen and mine ; 
The sea — ^yea, all the ocean's thine. 

And half the earth ; 

All^ proudly own thy worth — 
Welcome, Victoria ! 
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They come, like Grace 

And Beauty side by side ; 
And their bright eyes and smiling &ce 

Enkindle wide 
Ten thousand loyal hearts, 
And o'er old Scotia joy imparts : 

The Royal names, 

The echoing hills proclaim — 
Albert! Victoria! 

The foiries spread 

Their carpet 'neath thy feet ! 
With wreaths the Bents crown their heads 

Their Queen to greet I 
While from the mountain dells, 
Her welcome wild the pibroch swells ; 

Each gurgling rill — 

Each lynn, thy welcome tells — 
Albert! Victoria! 

Edina shouts I 

St. Johnstone * opes her gates ! 
For joy each city poureth out 

Her sons, to wait 
On Caledonia's Queen ! 
The heather blooms, the forests green, 

The tartans wave 

O'er hearts, both warm and brave — 
For -thee, Victoria ! 

i The ancient name of Perth. 
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Heav'n's blessing best, 
Be on thy loyal line ! 
I No sorrow know, but ever rest — 

Both thee and thine. 
On loyal hearts and true ! 
For thine — ^though Scotia's sons are few, 
Their banner blue 
Shall fight, and conquer too ! 
Albert! Victoria! 

B. 
2d Sept 1842, 
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VICTORIA! ALBERT! 

Another Welcome, written at Taymouth, 9th September 1843, on the 
occasion of Her Majesty and the Prince Consort's first visit to the 
Highlands. 

I. 

Edina shouts aloud ! 

St. Johnstone opes her gates ! 

Each hamlet green — 
Each pent-up town and city, crowd 
With eager haste, and beating heart, to wait 

On Caledonia's Queen, 

Victoria, well beloved ; 

Welcome, Victoria ! 

II.* 

See, side by side they stand, 
A young grace-mantled pair : 

Welcome, Prince Albert ! 
Thrice welcome both to their own land ; 
Beloved and loving — ^royal, blooming, fcur, 
Every true Scottish heart 
Silently prays — God save 

Victoria! Albert! 
Q 
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III. 
Leaving behind, a throne 
Illustrious, — sunny lands 

O'er which the sun 
Ne*er sets ; they come to thee — alone ! 
Scotch hearts are true, and trusty are their hands : 
Clans be the Royal Guard, 
And loyal love their hire. 

Welcome, Victoria ! 

IV. 

Breadalbane's cannons ring ; 
'Tis Scotia's bridal day, 

Earth, air, and sea. 
Lift up your voice with joy, and sing — 
" Come, let us all be merry, wise and gay " — 

No jarring note can be 

Before our gracious Queen ; 

Welcome, Victoria ! 

V. 

Royal Victoria, Queen 

Of Highland hearts, thou hast 

The nation's homage true ; 
Enthroned as ne'er hath monarch been, 
Thy future years, be happy as the past : 

On thy Royal House — 

And thee, all good attend ! 

Albert! Victoria! b. 

gth September 1842, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
Albert — Prince Consort. 

Died i^tk December 1861, 

Scotland, be hushed — with sounds of grief and wail 

The air is filled : the greatest, best beloved — 

Albert, — ^the foremost man in all the world, 

To-day is fallen, his greatness yet unknown ! 

His form how manly, and how brave of heart ! 

His sword for all the right, 'gainst all the wrong. 

In council wise, in arts and science learned. 

In mid-day of his strength, the Master calls, 

" Well done. My servant — come thou higher up ! " 

All tears be dried, in meek submission bow : 

God save Victoria ! what our loss to hers ? 

Be near Thou " Widow's Husband " — ^broken hearts 

That tenderly upbinds. Thy will be done ! 

As perfume poured out, he being dead 

His name, his works, yet speak — " Albert the Great, 

the Good!" 

b. 
1861, 
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